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Recognize Russia! 


From an interview with 


ALICE HAMILTON 
i): HAMILTON believes that it was a grave mistake for the Allies 


to help on the counter-revolutionary movements in Russia and 
she cannot understand how France could have done so, in view of 
her own history and of the effect that foreign intervention had ‘on the 
French Revolution. She is in favor of the United States recognizing 
Russia, whether or not we approve of Communism. We did not approve 
of the Tsar’s régime, yet. we recognized it. The Bolshevists have been 
guilty of cruelty, but Russia has always known cruelty, her history is full 
of violence. Moreover we have recognized cruel Turkish governments. 
“T doubt whether we are more horrified over the present régime in Russia,” 
she explained, “than Russia was over our revolution, when we rejected 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings on which that country was founded, 
_ just as now Russia rejects the doctrine of the sanctity of private property, 
on which our system is founded. The advantage of recognition would 
be that the more intercourse there is between Russia and the outside world 
the quicker will be the change which is coming and must continue to come 
in the present system of government of that country. No good is done 
by telling people they are too vile to be touched. As for propaganda, I am 
willing to riskthat. Let Americans go freely to Russia, and let Russians come 
freely to America, and let each tell ‘what he has seen, and then, if Commu- 
nism wins the day over democracy it will mean that there is something very 
wrong about democracy, but I should have no fear that it would win.” 
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One Hundred Years! 


HEN THIS WORD IS READ, our four fa- 

vored representatives who bear tidings to the 
Unitarians of Great Britain, will, with good for- 
tune, have appeared before the designated English 
officials of the Centenary, which is celebrated at 
once on both sides of the Atlantic. And about this 
time our British visitors are in mid-sea. Within 
a fortnight we shall all be aware of the beginning 
of the greatest event in our history. One hun- 
dred years! In every part these gifted men: who 
have come to us will speak the words of our cen- 
tury of life. North, South, East, and West they 
will go, and their itinerary will carry them 
steadily, we had almost written swiftly, from one 
congregation to another. The heartiest greeting 
awaits them, from our people, to whom they in 
turn will speak for that vast British domain whose 
corporate well-being, like our own in America, de- 
pends upon the liberal religion which our churches 
purvey by the grace of the living God to the chang- 
ing needs of men and nations. 

On another page we are printing the portraits 
of four of our welcome visitors; and already our 
own ministers and colleagues have been received, 
as we have said, by our hospitable English kin- 
dred. Dr. George R. Dodson, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, and Rey. Frederick 
M. Eliot are our spokesmen on those islands, and 
none could serve more worthily and effectually 
than they. Our visitors also are admirable ex- 
amples of Unitarian ministers, in the full-tide of 
spiritual power, in the mid-channel of life. It 
remains the good part of all of us now and hence- 
forth through three high months, which will be 
memorable, to be filled with the riches of our faith 
as it will be spoken and as it will pass from person 
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to person in that mystical way which religion has 
in the fellowship of spiritual and purRosE 
people. 

A Sermonic Inaugural 


Y ITS NATURE the inaugural address of the 
President becomes a homily rather than a po- 
litical statement. He surveys the land, points with 
pride, and pleads for aid and support. — He says the 
higher state is of divine origin. His countrymen 
hear the voice of the preacher rather than the pro- 
eram of the executive. Mr. Coolidge keeps the tra- 
dition. Last Tuesday week he spoke essentially in 
terms of the spirit. Only two other strains entered, 
namely, our participation in the World Court, and 
the need of economy. And even in these two spe- 
cific respects he was spiritual, in the first instance 
the desire being world peace, and in the second in- 
stance the object being not material but human 
The latter was the one passage with a 
heart-throb in it: 

“T favor the policy of economy not because I wish 
to save money but because I wish to save people. 
The men and women of this country who toil are 
the ones who bear the cost. of the Government. 
Every dollar that we carelessly waste means that 
their life will be so much the more meager. Every 
dollar that we prudently save means that their 
life will be so much the more abundant. Economy 
is idealism in its most practical form.” 

At that kind of business Mr. Coolidge is excel- 
lent. But some will say it does not mean that by 
urging thrift he reaches the inwardness of politi- 
cal economy. He might easily refuse an expendi- 
ture which would wisely be made. Thrift may 
wear a shriveled countenance. 

In other domestic utterances the President spoke 
in the familiar way, ably but without special dis- 
tinction in ideas or style, until he reached his 
peroration, in which the elemental things he learned 
in his Puritan home came forth triumphantly in 
the declaration. of our country’s desire,—“She 
cherishes no purpose save to merit the favor of 
Almighty God.” That sentence is the President’s 
own. But there is a new and high quality in the 
first third of his address devoted to world affairs 
that any person of literary judgment and spiritual 
discernment must have observed with a pleasant 
surprise. It is striking how the quality stops 
short when he turns to the more intimate and 
practical matters in the latter two-thirds of the 
speech. In the beginning there is a totally dis- 
tinct rhetorical structure, like that of the fluent 
orator, instead of the familiar short, packed, and 
direct Coolidge style. The choice of words is far 
more rich and varied, and they are longer words 
than it is his wont to speak. There is a pronounced 
rhythm, a cadence, a rising higher and higher, 
which is the grace of the true orator. Urbanity 
is there, too. Take this sentence: ' ; 


“The physical configuration of the earth has — 
separated us from all of the old world, but the 


common brotherhood of man, the highest law o 


all our being, has united us by inseparable bonds 
with all humanity. i 
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Coolidge. The terrestrial sweep of it is also some- 


one. 


under suspicion. 
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thing new. And there are many passages like this 
Especially marked is the extended sentence 
in this eloquence. For examples, in a single para- 


graph there are three sentences, respectively of 


46, 64, and 93 words! The hearer on the radio 
would not be struck with this difference because 
Mr. Coolidge’s speaking is a sustained and even 
performance which never takes flight. But the 
reader sees our meaning. Are we going to witness 
the evolution of a style in his great adventure? > 

All in all Mr. Coolidge has spoken to the people 


the things they believe. His sentiment is safe and 


sound. He is a strict party man. He is faithful 
to the leaders in business because he thinks stability 
and prosperity comes of them. He isa conservative 
and solid citizen. He will not advocate any new 
cause with the crusading spirit, because his blood 
does not run hot. He will get what he can, quietly, 
and without threats. But he will let all men in his 
administration who do not fall in line know that 
he is the responsible head of our Government and 
our country. Now his real career begins. God- 
speed! 
Only an Episode 


ASTORAL TENDERNESS spoke with great 
emotional effect in the sermon which closed the 
preaching ministry of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in the First Presbyterian Church of New York on 
March 1. Thus closed an incident which has inter- 
ested the whole country. For more than two years 
the forces of opposition have gathered, darkling and 
inescapable, and there was no other way but for 
this gifted preacher to yield in the anomalous 


situation, in which the letter of the Westminster 


Catechism is weightier than the free spirit of re- 
ligion. 

He had to pass. The canon, the logic, in a 
literalistic sense the morality of the relationship 
all said there is no rightful place in the Presby- 
terian Church for a man whose denomination is 
not Presbyterian and whose theology is at least 
The General Assembly would 
not bend, and we are certain there is no danger 
that it will break. The great denomination spoke 
its true inner self with a firm voice: Go! The 
rigidity. of the system inculeated by John Calvin 
has survived many a greater strife than this of 
Fosdick’s, and it will live on for generations, be- 
cause the soul of it is close-knit with the reason- 
ing of a type of mind that sees the inflexible law 
rather than the living spirit of the Eternal. We 
have not witnessed anywhere in religion greater 
power of dogmatic discipline. 

Through all this trial of Dr. Fosdick and the 
Presbyterian Church, we have longed to hear the 
outspoken word. It has been only a half-spoken 
word. We have believed that one must be either 
orthodox or free, under authority or one’s own 
authority. There is no twilight zone for leader- 
ship. On this fundamental principle there has 
been no declaration. Not a thing has been changed 
by Dr. Fosdick’s experience. Still a power rules 


the soul other than the soul of the person himself. 
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It is the church, or it is the Bible, or it is Christ, 
or it is all of these that is supreme. The soul is 
not erect but obeisant. The ancient sovereignty 
in religion has not been in any wise transferred 
by any of the large communions. 

_ When we earnestly prayed that Dr. Fosdick 
might be a leader who would take the field of lib- 
erty, we did so with hope and with warm admira- 
tion for his gifts. The cost would be great. 
The strife would be hard. The loss of popu- 
larity would be enormous. But what if the 
new reformation of which he still speaks should 
really come by such a leader? What if, after 
all these four centuries in which Protestant- 
ism has beclouded the truth with its false pretense 
of soul liberty, the day should break and a shout 
should roll into a thundering swell proclaiming 
the great day of the Lord! It might have been. 
Then we should have had a new heaven and a new 
earth. But it is not to be so now. 

Dr. Fosdick prided himself in his sermon that 
he was a heretic. He said, “I wouldn’t live in a 
generation like this and be anything but a heretic.” 
But he is not a heretic. He has not denied a single 
dogma of orthodoxy. All of his questionings and 
affirmations have been qualified. If he stresses 
the incredibility of some miracles, or the lack of 
authority of the Bible in the field of science, or 
the grosser form of the atonement, he yet is very 
sure to exalt the place some miracles have in mat- 
ters of faith, or to affirm the Bible is the norm 
of religious experience, or to declare the sacrificial 
saviorhood of Christ is complete and perfect. He 
satisfies the average orthodox mind. 

“T want you for Christ now,” was his sermon’s 
climacteric. That is evangelical to the heart. It 
is the formula that covers the offensiveness of 
minor doctrinal vagaries. The preacher reproached 
the divisions of Protestantism for their sectarian 
specialties ; but what he wants them to unite on is 
by no means anything heretical. He wants the 
central things of orthodoxy kept fixed and invio- 
late, and yet he believes a great change will come. 
It will not come. There will be a wide field for this 
man’s ministry so long as he speaks. There are 
others like him who are also useful. But his will 
not be a field of conquest. He will comfort and 
cheer, he will reprove and counsel, he will make 
gentle and kind the numberless hearers who have 
need of such things. Such is his pastoral way. 
He will plead for better world relations, he will 
urge Jesus in industry, he will declaim as ever 
against war. On all social questions he will be 
right. But into the field of theology he will not 
go. This is the great arena where a man battles 
for the Lord. Here great things are decided. And 
because he will not make his doctrinal position 
clear and unequivocal, and his every ultimate 
belief definitive and explicit, his whole system one 
and consistent, all these lesser things called prac- 
tical which he speaks will lack that puissance 
which has distinguished every great and conquer- 
ing leader since Christendom began. Dr. Fosdick’s 
experience has been an episode. His leadership 
might have produced an event to change the world. 
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Refugees —The Crime of History _ 


Sorta, February 7. 

HE OTHER EVENING, seated at a tea 

table in the Union Palace Hotel, I looked 
into the eyes of two Englishmen represent- 
ing British or international charitable or- 
ganizations, which had seen more horrors 
than Tamerlane saw, more human suffer- 
ing than Dante imagined. Those two 
pairs of gray eyes had looked upon 
the sufferings of almost five million 
refugees in the Near East and in 
various parts of Europe. Their task 
is to report to their boards of direc- 
tors what they saw. They started 
for England to-day to perform that 
duty. 


“THE FATE of those nearly five 
millions of refugees, torn from their 
homes by armed force and sent wan- 
dering over the world in the new 
migration of the nations is the crime 
of history,’ said one of these ob- 
servers to your correspondent. He 
is Percy Alden, a former member 
of parliament and now chairman of 
the council of the Save-the-Children 
Fund, and also chairman of the 
British Institute of Social Science. 

And the associate of Mr. Alden— 
a descendant of our own John Al- 
den, by the way—L. B. Golden, 
member of the executive committee 
of the International Union for the 
Saving of Infants and secretary gen- 
eral of the Save-the-Children Fund, 
nodded grimly in assent. “Yes, 
and the horror of the situation lies 
in the fact that neither Europe nor 
America has yet been able to pro- 
duce the man of power and vision, 
with sufficient money at his com- 
mand, who could cope with the 
eriminal situation. 

“For these five millions are the 
innocent victims of aggressive na- 
tionalism, let loose like a plague. 
In a very few instances, had any 
preparations been made for the 
transplanting of these practically 
countless human lives. Men, women, 
and children—yes, little children— 
suddenly found themselves under 
the iron heels of advancing armies. 
They fled for their lives in the cloth- 
ing which they happened to have 
on in that moment of horror—and 
fled in panic to friendly frontiers, 
hoping to find beyond those fron- 
tiers the boon of life and sustenance. 
Many of these refugees were in 
comfortable circumstances before 
the overwhelming deluge. Now many of 
them are perishing from. the lack of bread 
to keep body and soul together, from the 
lack of clothing and fuel to keep the cut- 
ting winds of winter from freezing the 
marrow in their backbones.” 

From Mr. Golden, who speaks Russian 
like a Russian, your correspondent ob- 
tained some figures that show the extent 
of the problem that has been placed upon 
the already heavily loaded backs of na- 
tions. The burden was thus apportioned 
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by the observers, who had just returned 
from an official tour of the camps where 
refugees are slowly dying from the lack 
of food, clothing, and shelter; the dis- 
tricts where the lucky minority is strug- 
gling, against a numbing lack of human 
aid, to re-establish their broken lives. 


ig P Cs Wai 
Keystone Photograph 
THIS PICTURE CAME OVER THE WIRE 


Remarkable example of almost perfect photo- 

graph of the President and Mrs. Coolidge trans- 

mitted by the rapidly developing method of the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., which 

has tremendous significance in the field of 
journalism 


The apportionment was, roughly, as fol- 
lows: 

In Greece there are 1,600,000 refugees, 
the aftermath of the Greek war against 
Turkey, to whose permanent re-establish- 
ment Great Britain has awarded a loan 
of several million pounds to the Greek 
government. Of these, 400,000 are from 
that part of Thrace occupied by victorious 
Turkey after the collapse of Greece. The 
remaining 1,200,000 are the human influx 
from Asia Minor. In Bulgaria, from terri- 


tory now occupied by Greece and Serbia, 
Messrs. Alden and Golden found a total 
of 600,000 men, women, and children. 


“HERE WE SHOULD ADD,” observed 
Mr. Golden, “that to this appalling total 
may be added another 120,000 refugees, 

as the result of the act of the Greek 
parliament yesterday in rejecting 
the protocol signed at Geneva last 
summer under the auspices of the 
League of Nations for the protection 
of minorities. Greece has no merey 
for minorities. She is overwhelmed 
by her own refugees, sweeping in 
waves from Thrace and Asia Minor. 
These refugees see fruitful lands 
occupied by non-Greek minorities. 
They demand that these lands shall 
be taken away from the non-Greek 
minorities, occupied by these minori- 
ties in some cases for centuries, and 
given to them. They have even been 
known to oust these minorities by 
force and occupy their homes with 
everything they contained.” 

Of the Armenian refugees, to fol- 
low the figures given me by Messrs. 
Alden and Golden, there are 160,000 
in Syria, 30,000 in Greece, and many 
more in Bulgaria and _ scattered 
through Europe. Of the thirty 
thousand in Greece, ten thousand 
are in want of everything, very 
nearly. 

A separate article ought to be 
written on the refugees from Rus- 
sia, the refugees that might well be 
called “Russia in DPxile,”’ for they 
constitute the backbone of Russia, 
the survival of its governmental, in- 
dustrial, and educational machinery 
of the empire that fell from the 
height of power to the dust of im- 
potence when the Bolshevik wave 
swept over it during the world war. 
There are now 1,700,000 Russians 
who have sought refuge and the 
preservation of their lives in various 
parts of Hurope—from Norway and 
Sweden to Greece and Italy. Many 
of these men and women bear in 
their minds and bodies the tradition 
that made Russia what it was before 
the deluge. Mr. Charles R. Crane 
recently told in these articles of 
the new pressure that is aimed at 

. the extermination of the remnant of 
the second generation of the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie—the university 

youth. i 

“A super-genius of the type of 
the American executive, and means beyond 
the dreams of avarice are needed to deal 
with this refugee situation in the Near 
Kast and various other parts of Hurope,” 
concluded Mr. Alden over the teacups. 
“In Turkey, for instance, the 390,000 

Turks expelled from Greece are in a lam- 
entable plight. No vision is indicated 
in their attempted settlement. Moun- 
taineers have been put down in swampy 
regions. Dwellers of the seacoast have 

(Continued on page 262) > 
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Dr. Alice Hamilton makes a graphic coniaiation of fact Gnd opinion 
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USSIA—land of vast steppes and per- 
petual snows; land of Ivan the Ter- 
rible and Peter the Great, the Nihilists 
and the Siberian Exile; land of Turgenieff 


and Tolstoi; where the Tartars terrorized 


for two centuries, and where the Cos- 
sacks, once most expert horsemen in the 
world, roamed the plains at will for ten 
centuries, but who now must work. Rus- 
sia—with territory including one-seventh 
of the land surface of the globe; with 
a population which for hundreds of years 
has stood second only to China; with 
wealth of soil, and with a people of genius, 
at the opening of the twentieth century 


‘had made so little progress that she was 


disgracefully defeated.on land and sea by 
the tiny empire of Japan. Ever since the 
land was rescued from the Tartars by 
Ivan the Great in 1841, the country has 
been the scene of civil war, ruthless re- 
pression, extortion and misgovernment. 

But no event in the strange, sorrowful 
story of Russia has surpassed in change 
and overturning the metamorphosis the 
nation has undergone since 1914, when 
it mobilized its great army of more than 
4,000,000 men, bringing in return from 
Germany a declaration of war. Events 
followed in quick succession: the armies 
of the Czar won signal victories and went 
down to terrible defeat and slaughter 
among the Mazurian Lakes; a bloodless 
revolution beginning at Petrograd, swept 
through the principal Russian cities and 
resulted in the abdication of Nicholas Sec- 
ond, for twenty-three years Czar of Rus- 
sia; peace with Germany and the forma- 
tion of Kerensky’s Provisional Government. 
September 14, 1917, Russia was declared 
a Republic. Then began a scene of blood 
and carnage, equaling if not surpassing 
the massacres and horrors of the French 
Reyolution and the Commune with iis 
dictators Danton and Robespierre. 

Out of this vast disorganization and 
terror came Lenine, Trotzky and the Bol- 
shevists, with a declaration that the na- 
tion and all it contained and stood for 
belonged to the people; and that those 
who would not work should not eat. This, 
in briefest terms, is Russia. How does 
that country,—which has attempted since 
1917, after existing more than five hun- 
dred years in the dark night of absolu- 
tism, the most daring and revolutionary 
of governments,—how does it appear to 
an American? How does the country ap- 
pear with reference to religion, administra- 
tive policy, education, and social activi- 
ties? This is the question I asked Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, a notable American 
woman and assistant professor of Indus- 
trial Medicine of the School of Public 
Health affiliated with Harvard University, 
as I sat in her pleasant office at the Har- 
yard Medical School. 

Dr. Hamilton went to Russia in Octo- 
ber of 1924, at the invitation of the De- 
partment of Health of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, to look especially into the in- 
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dustrial hygiene administration, remained 
in the country one month and while 
there traveled almost to the border of 
Asiatic Russia, visiting the centers of 
Quaker relief. She met and talked with 
physicians, technical managers of indus- 
try, trade-unionists, journalists and teach- 
ers, and has brought back as much infor- 
mation as she could collect in a strange 
country in so short a time. 

She thinks that the Russian church 
has benefited by the persecution which it 
suffered at the hands of the revolutionary 
government during the early years, for, 
as history has shown again and again, 
persecution serves to purify a church, .to 
drive out the indifferent and the hypo- 
critical. An amazing feature to her is 
the manner in which the people have 
elung to the church. The policy of the 
government has changed and persecution 
has ceased, but to be openly religious is 
to proclaim oneself no Communist, arouse 
suspicion, and disqualify oneself for cer- 
tain positions, Yet the churches are 
crowded. In one of the largest in Mos- 
cow Dr. Hamilton saw at least three men 
to one woman at a late Sunday morning 
service. It must be remembered that all 
church expenses are now borne by the faith- 
ful and that priests are more heavily taxed 
and pay a higher rent, in addition to 
being disfranchised. 

“The Government is avowedly atheistic,” 
Dr. Hamilton explained, “and so is the 
Communist Party. Religious instruction 
in the schools is forbidden up to the age 
of eighteen. It is perhaps not difficult 
to understand this revolt against the old 
Russian church, when one remembers how 
close was the connection between state 
and church and how invariably the clergy 
took the part of the reactionaries against 
the liberals, how completely they identified 
themselves with autocracy. But that the 
extreme stand taken at first by the Com- 
munists was unwise, they now recognize 
themselves. The Russian is naturally 
religious, as the Soviets concede, and they 
have taken their hands off that phase 
of his life. The only open attack on the 
church that I saw was the famous in- 
scription ‘Religion is the opiate of the 
people,’ which is affixed to a wall near the 
most popular shrine in Moscow, but this 
does not keep hundreds of people from 
worshiping there every day. 

“Much has been heard in America of 
the so-called Living Church, the movement 
within the Greek church, to bring the 
church nearer the people, to democratize 
it and endow it with new life. This move- 
ment was begun and furthered by many 
sincere and ardent members of the clergy 
and laity. At first it looked promising. 
But trouble began immediately when the 
Bolshevists conceived the idea of making 
the Living Chureh the church of the 
country and haying it under their control. 
As soon as they learned this, people be- 
gan to think that kind of organization 


could not be trusted; it must be full of 
spies, and it became more and more 
suspected. The movement does not count 
now. Yevgeny is the head of it. He is 
not a man of influence, and is strongly 
suspected of being in close league with 
the Bolshevists. But with all this the 
need is evident for a church of this char- 
acter. There is a place in the country for 
the dissenting sects, too. Wherever they 
have gone, good words have followed 
their works.” d 

Quite apart from this interview, one 
authority, Captain Francis McCullagh, 
says that the anti-religious movement is 
not from the people, but from the small 
governing clique. And an Associated 
Press despatch purporting to come from 
the Executive Committee of the Third 
international, the ruling power in Rus- 
sia, says, ‘‘We cannot allow ourselves such 
a luxury as a vigorous and inflexible re- 
ligious campaign. We shall pursue our 
attacks on Almighty God in due time, and 
in an appropriate manner. ... We are 
confident we shall subdue him in his 
Empyrean. We shall fight him wherever 
he hides himself. But we must go more 
carefully in the future. Our campaign 
against God and Religion must be car- 
ried out, only in a more pedagogic way, 
not by violence or force.” 

Still another authority states that 
“Religion and communism are incompat- 
ible.” This seems strange to us who 
know that the early Christian church was 
communistic, but it is the principle held 
by the present-day Communists in Russia. 

Dr. Hamilton spoke favorably of what 
she had seen in her own field in Russia, 
of the care given the health of the work- 
men and the hospitals and sanatoria de- 
voted to cases of occupational disease 
and accidents. She says that industrial 
hygiene is nowhere so well provided for 
as in Russia, where the workers are the 
most important class in the community 
and where a new standard of values has 
been adopted. 

“With us it is the product of the fac- 
tories which is most important,’ she 
said. “With them it is the producer. 
They do not earn as high wages as are 
paid in America, not even so high as be- 
fore the war in Russia, but then money 
has ceased to be so important. Money is 
not proof of success. It does not bring 
social recognition; and it does not let its 
possessor gain an advantage over his less 
fortunate neighbor by having a bigger 
house and sending his children to better 
schools. All these matters are equalized 
by the State. The people have the pas- 
sion for material equality which our an- 
cestors had for political equality. For 
the latter they do not eare at all, but they 
have measured the floor space of the 
houses of Moscow and divided it as evenly 
as possible, so that with the exception of 
some, not all, of the heads of the Govern- 
ment who live in the Kremlin, every one 
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has as nearly as possible his share of 
living room. At first they tried to keep 
all workers on an equality, paying them 
the same amount in rations, no matter 
what their output, but they had to aban- 
don that, for production nearly ceased. 
Now all factory work is on the piece 
work basis. A man is paid there as here, 
according to his skill and industry. 

_ “Experience has taught the Commu- 
nists, not only that religion cannot be 
destroyed, and that men will not do fac- 
-tory work unless under some sort of com- 
pulsion or inducement, but also that the 
peasant, the dweller on the land, is hy 
nature an individualist, not a communist. 
Their plan was to forbid the peasant to 
sell his crops, and to have an exchange of 
produce of factory and farm carried on 
by the State. But the factory end failed 
to do its part, the peasants refused to 
give up their surplus crops at the com- 
mand of the State, and when the latter 
forcibly seized their goods, they struck 
and the next year sowed only enough to 
support themselves. There was no sur- 
plus. Now they are allowed to sell as 
they please. The Communists have cer- 
tainly shown that they can learn by ex- 


perience. 
“What does the visitor see now in 
Russia? He sees an orderly country, well 


managed so far as railroads, trolley cars, 
police control of the cities, cleanliness of 
the streets, are concerned. Moscow- is 
much more orderly than my own city of 
Chicago, for Moscow has no crime waves, 
and it is far safer for women to go alone 
about the streets at midnight there. 
While in Berlin and Warsaw I saw 
many who looked wretchedly undernour- 
ished, children pale and thin, poorly clad 
and poorly shod. In Moscow I saw nei- 
ther rich nor very poor—except for the old 
pilgrim-beggars who swarm everywhere. 
Practically every one seemed about on the 
same level, warmly and plainly clad and 
apparently well fed. I feel sure that the 
workers are better off than ever before. 
They have an eight-hour day, office 
workers a six-hour day. Although their 
wages are only seventy-two per cent. of 
pre-war wages, reckoned on the basis of 
what the money will purchase, they haye 
many privileges they never had before. 
They may travel for a reduced price, they 
pay less for tickets to opera and theater 
than do non-workers, they may spend 
their vacations in one of the great 
country-houses near the city which the 
Government has taken over, the best 
hospitals and sanatoria are for them, 
and they have for their own the for- 
mer Noblemen’s Club, a wonderful white 
marble palace, now trades-union head- 
quarters.” 

Dr. Hamilton believes that it was a 
grave mistake for the Allies to help on the 
counter-revolutionary movements in Rus- 
sia and she cannot understand how France 
could have done so, in view of her own 
history and of the effect that foreign in- 
tervention had on the French Revolution. 
She is in favor of the United States rec- 
ognizing Russia, whether or not we ap- 
prove of Communism. We did not ap- 
prove of the Tsar’s régime, yet we 
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recognized it. The Bolshevists have been 
guilty of cruelty, but Russia has always 
known cruelty, her history is full of vio- 
lence. Moreover we have _ recognized 
cruel Turkish governments. “I doubt 
whether we are more horrified over the 
present régime in Russia,” she explained, 
“than Russia was over our revolution, 
when we rejected the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings on which that country was 
founded, just as now Russia rejects the 
doctrine of the sanctity of private prop- 
erty, on which our system is founded. 
The advantage of recognition would be 
that the more intercourse there is be- 
tween Russia and the outside world the 
quicker will be the change which is com- 
ing and must continue to come in the 
present system of government of that 
country. No good is done by telling peo- 
ple they are too vile to be touched. As 
for propaganda, I am willing to risk that. 
Let Americans go freely to Russia, and 
lef Russians come freely to America, and 
let each tell what he has seen, and then, 
if Communism wins the day over democ- 
racy it will mean that there is something 
very wrong about democracy, but I should 
have no fear that it would win.” 

When asked about education, Dr: Ham- 
ilton said: “The Soviet program is ex- 
cellent, based on the most modern Amer- 
ican ideas, but they have not money 
enough to carry it out. On the whole, 
conditions have improved much in the 
last two years.. Economists say that the 
principles on which the finances of Rus- 
sia are run are impossible, that bank- 
ruptcy must come. . But the present 
régime has lasted move than seven years, 
and the ruble is now at par; it is worth 
fifty cents as it was under the Tsar. 
Many factories are installing American 
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machinery, and are buying more all the 
time. 

“The spirit of the Bolshevists might be 
compared to the spirit of the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when members of that order went to 
Japan, South America, and the North 
American wilderness hoping to convert the 
world to the True Church. They have 
burning convictions; and morally their 
lives are above reproach. Yet most of 
the people I met were not Bolshevists. 
They prefer to remain non-partisan— 
teachers, doctors, and engineers. Though 
the intelligentzia was formerly persecuted, 
they are now allowed to go freely about 
their business. These professional peo- 
ple are very highly valued. The most 
highly valued man in Russia to-day is 
the technical man. ‘Teaching and med- 
icine come next. I saw an equality, also, 
between the sexes there as I have never 
seen it anywhere else. : 

‘No, Russia does not want a war; she 
knows she could not afford a war; and 
the army is being made smaller all the 
time.” 

Persons who have read thus far, will 
probably conclude that Dr. Hamilton has 
taken a more liberal and hopeful view of 
the Russian situation than is generally 
entertained in this country. Yet it is a 
fact, sustained by all witness that prosti- 
tution has been nearly driven from Rus- 
sia, drunkards swept from the streets, 
that a remarkable abstinence is observed 
from liquor, gambling, cigarette-smoking, 
and sex-laxity. Is the time at hand when 
the other great powers should follow the 
example of England and France and lend 
the support of their state departments to 
the Communist administration? It would 
seem so. 


Verse 


Immortality 
CHARLES A. INGRAHAM 


In the lonely mountain earth 
Once a streamlet had its birth, 
Where the shade was damp, and dewy 
wild flowers grow; 
It could hardly be discerned 
As it crept along and turned, 
On its journey to the distant land below. 


Then it grew to be a brook, 
And its winding way it took 
In the sunlight through the cultivated 
land ; 
But it now made sore complaint 
Of its turns and its constraint, 
And it longed into a fair lake to expand. 
But the God of nature said 
To the brook’s desire, “Instead, 
Let me lead you in the way that you 
should go; 
And your future I will make 
Much more ample than a lake, 
And upon you sway and glory will be- 
stow.” 


Then a river it became 
With deep waters and a name, 
When one day it felt a thrilling from 
below: 
*Twas the coming of the tide 
From the ocean’s bosom wide, 
And the river a new hope began to know; 


And at last from channel free, 
It ran suddenly to sea 
To lave the shores of many distant lands, 
And upon its billows curled 
To bear commerce of the world, 
And a wealth of mind and soul to foreign 
strands. 


Sea Call 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


I would go down to the deep sea, 
I, who was born in the hills, 

For the voice of the sea is calling 
And bringing a rapture that thrills. 


I would go sailing the salt-seas,— 
Ho, for the stately ships, 

That sing little songs in my dreamings 
More sweet than my mother’s lips! 


I would be knowing the foam-fields 
’ Far from each blossom and bird, 
For the soul of my sailor father 

Has whispered—and I have heard! 


The essence of religion is the strong and 
earnest direction of the emotions and de- 
sires toward an ideal object, recognized as 
of the highest excellence, and as rightly 


‘paramount over all selfish objects of a 


sire—John Stuart Mill. 


LAWRENCE REDFERN 


ALFRED HALL 


R. NICOL CROSS 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 


First English Visitors Are Arriving 


Notable harbingers of the centenary will speak in churches 


ITH THE ARRIVAL in America of 

five distinguished British Unitarian 
ministers, preparations for the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association enter the final stage. 
Four of the visitors are due to arrive in 
New York on Monday, March 16, having 
taken passage on the Cunard §8.S. Lan- 
eastria. The fifth, Rev. J. Cyril Flower, 
is expected in New York on March 28. 

Those arriving on the 16th are Rey. 
Alfred Hall of Upper Chapel, Sheffield; 
Rey. Herbert J. Rossington of Belfast, Ire- 
land; Rey. R. Nicol Cross of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead; and Rey. Lawrence 
Redfern of the Ullet Road Church, Liver- 
pool. 

From the moment of their arrival until 
the close of Centenary Week in May, they 
will be busy meeting appointments made 
for them by Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, 
executive secretary of the Centenary Com- 
mission. Mr. Cross and Mr. Redfern will 
come directly to Boston. Mr. Redfern 
will be the speaker at the noonday Lenten 
service in Keith’s Theater on Wednesday, 
March 18, and Mr. Cross on March 19. 
Mr. Cross will also speak at the Wednes- 
day noonday service in Arlington Street 
Chureh on March 18. 

He will also be the speaker at a public 
meeting of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety in King’s Chapel on Thursday after- 
noon, March 19, at 3.00 o’clock. His sub- 
ject is “The Rise of British Unitarianism.” 
They will both be the guests of the Uni- 
tarian Club at Hotel Somerset on the 
evening of March 18. While in Boston 
Mr. Redfern will be the guest of Rev Dr. 
L. C. Cornish, and Mr. Cross the guest of 
Rey. H. W. Foote. 

Rey. Alfred Hall will go directly from 
New York to Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to St. Paul, Minn., thence to other churches 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado, to St. Louis, Mo., Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Lynchburg, Va., Baltimore, Md.,- 


and New York. 

Mr. Rossington goes from New York to 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., Wheel- 
ing, West Va., Dayton and Cincinnati, O., 
to several churches in Kansas and Okla- 
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homa, to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill., Cleveland and Youngstown, 
O., and Rochester and Schenectady, N.Y. 

Mr. Cross goes from Boston to Ithaca, 
N.Y., Meadville, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo., 
and thence to our churches in Texas, re- 
turning by way of New Orleans, La., At- 
Janta, Ga., Washington, D.C., Baltimore, 
Md., and New York. 

Mr. Redfern is to stay for a few days 
with Dr. Louis C. Cornish, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
then goes to the Pacific Coast, preaching 
in St. Louis, Mo., on the way. Beginning 
in San Diego, Calif.. on March 26, Mr. 
Redfern will visit practically all the Uni- 
tarian churches on the Coast, turning 
east at Vancouver, B.C., Canada, and 
visiting St. Paul, Minn. Toledo, O. 
(where he will preach the sermon to 
the Western Unitarian Conference), and 
Meadville, Pa. 

On his arrival in New York, Mr. Flower 
will go to the home of Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, minister of the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn. He has a series 
of appointments in and around New York 
City. His later itinerary includes Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Richmond, 
Va., Easter Sunday in Philadelphia; then 
Cambridge and Boston, Mass., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, 
Canada, and churches in northern New 
England. 

Officers of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and members of the Centenary 
Commission predict that a new enthusiasm 
for the promotion of the liberal faith will 
be kindled by the visit of these leaders 
from overseas. Mr. Hall has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
since 1918 and was president of thé Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1924. He is the 
author of “James Martineau, the Story 
of His Life’; “Jesus and Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century”; “Fifty Points 
in Favor of Unitarianism”’; and editor 
and joint author of “Aspects of Modern 
Unitarianism.” 

Mr. Rossington is considered the lead- 
ing Unitarian minister in Ireland. He has 


held his present pastorate since 1907, and 
is also Dean of Residence at Queen’s Uni- 
versity. Mr. Cross is a member of the 
executive committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and of the 
British Council of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches. He is the author 
of “Socrates, the Man and His Mission,” 
“Communion of Man with God,’ and a 
contributor to “‘Aspects of Modern Uni- 
tarianism.” 

Mr. Redfern, the only one of.the five 
who has visited America previously, 
studied at Harvard in 1913-14 on a Hib- 
bert Scholarship. His church in Liverpool 
is one of the strongest and finest Unita- 
rian churches in England. He was the 
British representative on the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Commission to Transylvania in 1922. 
Mr. Flower is of the fourth generation in 
direct line to enter the ministry. He tried 
the navy first and was working as a sur- 
yeyor when he decided to enter the Uni- 
versity of London. He studied later at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and is now 
a lecturer there on the psychology of re- 
ligion. He has published numerous books. 


A Monument 
GEORGIA S. COUCH 


I found a shell upon the sand, 
Translucent, fragile as a dream, 
Like opal fires of fairy land 

Its changing colors softly gleam. 


How beautiful, how light and frail 
To journey through that restless deep, 
And yet, ’twas tossed by many a gale 
Ere its brief life was lulled to sleep. 


‘Tis but the hull. The thing is gone 
That made these walls of satin sheen, 
But it has left a lesson drawn 

In shades of amber, rose and green. 


O, Life that’s gone! You fashioned well 
To leave a monument so fine, 

For by your work you changed this shell 
From prison walls into a shrine. 
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With Trying to “Grow Big” 
Churches Kill Spirituality 


Rev. Fred Eastman of Oyster Bay, N.J., 
wonders if he should leave the ministry. 
He can make no headway against the 
church’s “institutionalism,” he fears, “its 
lack of vital power and its killing effect 
upon the creative spirit.’ He despairs 
because “the church’s energies .are being 
wasted and her spiritual powers debili- 
tated by competitive denominationalism.” 
Mr. Eastman has been a Presbyterian min- 
ister for thirteen years, and in January 
of this year he resigned as educational 
secretary of the Board of Home Missions. 

In the March Harper’s Magazine he tells 
his experiences. After his ordination, he 
spent fifteen months making social sur- 
veys in the Middle West, where he found 
thousands of competing little churches in 
rural communities ‘planted by short- 
sighted denominational agencies.” 

Pointing out that 20,000 rural churches 
are being kept alive by the annual ex- 
penditure of $4,240,000, Mr. Eastman said 
that of this amount $3,000,000, or 71 per 
cent., goes to “churches which are directly 
in competition with other English-speaking 
Protestant churches.” 

‘Tet there be no misunderstanding 
here,” he wrote. “This practice is not 
a calculated crime on the part of the 
mission boards. It is deep-rooted in de- 
nominationalism itself. The boards are 
the victims of the denominational system. 
The worst that can be said against them 
is they have been willing victims.” 

This condition Mr. Eastman labored for 
two years to reform. Convinced at last 
that it “could not be effected from the 
inside, and unwilling to stay on a job 
where I could ‘not attain peace of mind,” 
he resigned. 

The church to-day, says Mr. Eastman, 
is a big machine whose function seems to 
be to “grow big, to be a majority. A min- 
ister may be a prophet of the Most High, 
he may be as spiritual as any saint, but 
if he can’t raise the budget and control 
the majority, he will soon find himself 
on the outside looking in.” 


Is This a Theological Test? 


Compulsory chapel attendance at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., is be- 
ing attacked by the student paper, the Wil- 
liams Record. The editorials seek to prove 
that compulsory attendance is wrong on 
ethical and religious grounds and that it is 
not sufficiently justifiable on any grounds 
to warrant its existence at Williams. The 
Record points out that pensions which 
are paid to retiring Williams professors 
by the Carnegie Foundation are given to 
such teachers as have been connected 
with institutions which do not impose any 
theological test as a condition of connec- 
tion therewith. Such a theological test 
is imposed on Williams students because 
Roman Catholic and Jewish students are 
required on penalty of probation or ex- 
pulsion to attend chapel daily, and there 
submit themselves to the preaching of 
Protestant Christian theology from the 
pulpit of the college chapel. 
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Then, asserting that compulsory chapel 
attendance breeds dishonesty among the 
students, the Record gives as an instance 
the monitors playing favorites among 
students in granting chapel “cuts,’ and 
being given an increase of pay “in the 
hope that they could be bribed back into 
honesty.” 

Chapel services .at Williams are held 
eight times a week, and the attendance 
rule is strictly enforced by the adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Richards on Goodwill Tour 


Rey. Leyton Richards, successor of 
Jowett at Carrs Lane Church, Birming- 
ham, England, is touring 
States during March, April, and May in 
the interest of international understand- 
ing and good will. Occupying one of the 
most famous pulpits in England, Mr. 
Richards is to preach in some of the lead- 
ing pulpits in America on Sundays and 
give his week days to spreading the gos- 
pel of world friendship in universities, 
clubs, and churches. Engagements for 
Mr. Richards are made through the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
522 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Largest Protestant Church? 


Is this the ‘largest Protestant church 
in the world? It has-a membership of 
10,000. It is the Olivet Baptist Church 
in Chicago, Ill, a Negro church. So 
large is the attendance at regular morn- 
ing services that overflow meetings are 
attended by from 1,500 to 2,000 in ad- 
dition to the audience in the main audi- 
torium. The annual budget is $80,000, 
and one-fourth of this is contributed to 
outside causes. The Sunday-school has 
an enrollment exceeding 5,000; the be- 
nevolent, educational, and social work 
covers a wide range, including a free em- 
ployment bureau, the teaching of handi- 
work, and weekly community mothers’ 


. meetings. 


Students Back Liberal Teachers 


The students of Missouri Wesleyan Col- 
lege, at Cameron, Mo., recently held a 
meeting to voice their disapproval of the 
action of the Board of Trustees in dis- 
missing J. Frank Reed, professor of phil- 
osophy and Biblical literature, and his 
wife, Leone Chappell Reed, professor of 
English. It is reported that they were 
dismissed for their liberal views. The 
students signed a petition to the Board 
asking their reinstatement. 


Evolution in North Carolina 


The General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina will not yet go on record as opposing 
the teaching in state schools of ‘‘the Dar- 
winian or any other theory of evolution 
linking man with the lower orders of 
life.’ A resolution to this end was killed 
in the House on February 19. But a 
similar ruling of the State Board of Edu- 
eation is still in force. 


the United_ 


Next Presbyterian Conflict. 
May Resuit More Decisively 


As the time for the next Presbyterian 
General Assembly approaches, in Colum- 
bus, O., in May, the irreconcilable division 
inthat denomination comes again to the 
front. The Assembly meeting may result 
in a clear-cut triumph for either the 
modernists or fundamentalists; further 
temporizing or compromise seems daily 
more impossible. The effort to obtain the 
election of conservative delegates to the 
meeting and the proposal to exscind the 
New Presbytery, the storm center of Pres- 
byterian “heresy,” have already been 
noted in THe Reeister. The conflict this 
spring will likely be precipitated by a 
request from the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City that the As- 
sembly reverse its position on Dr. Fosdick 
and authorize his employment as a per- 
manent preacher in that church. Dr. 
Fosdick’s engagement in that ehurch 
formally ended on March ist. 

But the reopening of this case will lead 
to the heart of the conflict, to the funda- 
mental issue. The Presbyterian lucidly 
lines up the conflict as between the up- 


holders of the Constitution of the church, - 


which rests on “the Word of God con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments,” and those who declare 
that ‘the final authority in all questions 
of doctrine and life is found in the rea- 
son of the individual.” But in addition 
to the “rationalists” and the “loyal Pres- 
byterians,” this journal points to a third 
party, the “indifferentists, who say that 
they accept the Bible as the standard, 
Dut insist that ministers and officers who 
do not accept the Bible as the standard 
should be _ tolerated.” It continues: 
“These indifferentists and tolerationists 
are more dangerous than the rationalists. 
The rationalists give fair warning. The 
indifferentists betray, and their toleration 
becomes treason.” 

But from those leaders who see room 
for liberty within the Presbyterian 
Church for various forms of evangelical 
belief comes a statement “For Peace and 
Liberty,” signed by thirty-one members of 
the Correspondence Committee, of which 


Prof. R. H. Nichols of Auburn Theological ~ 


Seminary, is the secretary. It points out 
that the last Assembly recognized this 
“historic freedom of teaching within 
evangelical bounds” by “rejecting as un- 
constitutional an overture which sought 
to require of certain officers of the church 
subseription to particular interpretations 
of the standards set forth in deliverances 
of General Assemblies.” The statement 
deplores the effort to impose these doc- 
trinal standards on ministers and to apply 


' the test which the Assembly declared un- 


constitutional. The letter which insinu- 
ated dishonesty on the part of some of 
the ministers and urged the election of a 
conservative Assembly is one of the ac- 
tions which are “threatening the disrup- 
tion of our church,’ says the statement, 
which, in conclusion, calls upon ‘the 
brethren to “cherish — ‘ideal of an in- 
elusive Christian Chur 


N BOTH secular and religious papers 


there is a continual discussion in re-| 


gard to the religious influence within our 
colleges. It creates in the mind of many 
a parent the question as to the advisabil- 
ity of sending his boy or girl to college, 
fearing the simple faith of childhood may 
become upset, or, as some of our writers 
would indicate, that the effect of college 
education may be to make of the student 
a confirmed atheist. 

While college authorities have not been 
sufficiently alert to the situation in the 
past, yet they are coming more and more 
to recognize the importance of religion in 
the college education of to-day. Most of 
our colleges were founded with distinct 
religious motives. 

These religious motives were responsible 
for the founding of more than five hun- 
dred American colleges and universities. 
To-day over four hundred colleges still 
recognize some church relationship, about 
one hundred are tax-supported institu- 
tions with no church connection, while 
the remainder are independent. Most of 
these in the last class were originally 
founded through church influence but 
have since broken away from any church 
control. 

“Harvard College was founded in 1636 
that the churches might be protected from 
an illiterate ministry; Yale (1701) to fit 
youth for public employment both in 
Chureh and Civil State. King’s College 
(1754), now Columbia University, de- 
elared in an advertisement in New York 
papers announcing its opening, that the 
chief thing that is arrived at in this Col- 
lege is, to teach and engage the children 
to know God in Jesus Christ, to love and 
serve Him in all sobriety, Godliness, and 
richness of life, with a pure heart and a 
willing mind and to train them up in all 
‘yirtuous habits and all such useful 
knowledge as may render them creditable 
to their families and friends, ornaments 
to their country, and useful to the Public 
Weal in their Generation.”* | 

While it is true that religion was upper- 
most in early education in our Country, 
yet it was not long after their founding, 

that the colleges began to depart from 
this original purpose. This was due to 
several factors; some of which were: 

1. Religious Freedom. It became nec- 
essary for the original colonies to unite 
in a political unit and one of the impor- 
tant issues settled by the Constitutional 
Convention was the granting of religious 
freedom to the people. This forbade any 
State religion. The State could not force 
any particular religious belief upon the 
children in the schools. This led to the 

abandonment of State religions and of 
taxation for religious purposes. The 
schools became free and non-sectarian. 
___While the college was on a different basis, 
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ligious Influences in American 


as reve . Can parents be comfortable about sons and daughters? 


WARREN C. TAYLOR 


Associate Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Professor Taylor is an elder in 
Union Presbyterian Church, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., president of the Schenec- 
tady Federation of Christian Laymen 
and president of the Advisory Board 
of the Union College Christian Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of several 
scientific societies. 


yet here again the effect was to let down 
the bars of strict denominationalism and 
fixed religious creed. 

2. The Development of Education for 
Citizenship. With the establishment of 
the country as a republic and the giving 
of the right of suffrage to the male cit- 
izens generally, there appeared a new mo- 
tive in education. The welfare of the 
country depended on the education of her 
citizens. The emphasis became trans- 
ferred from religious to political motives. 

3. Social and Economic Changes of the 
Country. Since early days these have 
also affected education. The accumula- 
tions of wealth, growth of industries, in- 
flux of foreigners,—all these introduced 
new problems into educational life. They 
created new demands upon college educa- 
tion. 

4. The Development of Arts and 
Sciences. This demanded a broadening 
curriculum. The attitude of the church 
at first toward this was antagonistic; so 
much so that in some cases she lost her 
control of the college through the onrush- 
ing interest in science, pure and applied. 
In the college curriculum of the present 
day religious subjects have been crowded 
out and supplanted by the scientific. The 
church is now taking a less dogmatic 
stand against science and it is hoped a 
new period has begun in education under 
echureh auspices. In the independent col- 
lege and tax-supported university this 
scientific spirit has almost entirely smoth- 
ered any original religious motive. 

This secularization of our education 
presents a condition in our country which 
will result in harmful effects. It is im- 
possible for the highest social well-being 
to exist without religion. Our leading 
educators are realizing this fact as is evi- 
denced by quotations from many of our 
college presidents in recent times. This 
can best be summed up in a single state- 
ment of President Kinley of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who not long ago said, 
“There is no complete education without 
religion.” 

The immediate cause for action has 
been brought about by a study of the 
existing conditions in our colleges. 

1. There is considerable alarm in some 
of our colleges as to the moral condition 
among students. 

2. There is, even among students of ad- 
vanced: standing, a lamentable ignorance 
of the Bible and its teachings. Also the 
conceptions of religion, its truths and 
power, are vague and unintelligent. 
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3. The demand for strong leaders in the 
social life of our nation requires men and 
women of strong religious background. 
The solution of all the difficult problems 
before the world to-day cannot be made 
apart from the power of God. 

4. The rising spirit of paganism in the 
thinking of to-day calls for students with 
a knowledge of the important relation of 
religion to rationality. 

Constructive effort now in progress to 
develop the religious side of college edu- 
cation includes several lines of activity. 


1. Bible Instruction. 


During the past few years there has’ 


been a large increase in the number of 
Biblical departments in both college and 
university. 

The total number of such departments 
is now over 300 and the number and qual- 
ity are steadily increasing. The num- 
ber of trained instructors is estimated 
at 600.* 

There has also been an attempt to stan- 
dardize such departments and of this 
number nearly one-third can now qualify 
as offering at least 18 semester hours of 
work per week. 

Along with the development of the de- 
partments of the Bible special attention 
is given to the interrelation of the Bible 
courses with those in ancient languages, 
philosophy, ethics, psychology, education, 
economics, the social sciences, and history. 


2. Department of Religious Education. 


A department of religious education has 
been introduced into several colleges. 
This is a new feature and little data is 
available as to its growth. A commission 
representing the most important organiza- 
tions interested in religious education has 
been working for several years upon the 
problem as to the satisfactory undergrad- 
uate major in this phase of work. Their 
report suggests a curriculum including 
such subjects as the Bible, Christian Reli- 
gion, Educational Psychology, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Religious Education, 
Teaching the Christian Religion, Missions, 
Church History, and other allied subjects. 
It is the hope of those most interested in 
Religious Education to push this phase 
of the work with special vigor. 


8. Chapel. 


In the colleges closely allied with the 
church, emphasis is placed upon daily 
chapel exercises, and regular religious 
services of various kinds. On the other 
hand, there are independent institutions 
where not even a student Y. M. C..A. or 
Y. W. CO. A. exists. Some independent 
colleges still maintain daily chapel. Con- 
siderable criticism of making this com- 
pulsory exists; based upon the apparent 
lack of receptiveness and the seeming ir- 


*For most of statistics given in this article 
author is indebted to “Tum TeacHiInc Work 
OF THE CHURCH.” 
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reverence among the student attendants. 
A keen observer cannot fail to notice, 
however, that while there may not always 
be a worshipful spirit, yet there emanates 
from such a custom properly conducted 
an influence which serves to keep alive 
a faith in God and to give reality to Re- 
ligion. : 
4. University Pastor. 

In our state universities it may be im- 
possible to introduce departments of reli- 
gion or to foster religious worship. This 
must be done from the outside. One of 
the most effective of these outside ap- 
proaches has been through the Univer- 
sity Pastors. Approximately 200 of these 
University Pastors are now employed by 
the churches on full or parttime. Insome 
eases student churches have been organ- 
ized. The smaller colleges have employed 
interchurch pastors. Instead of a pastor 
there has been formed in some colleges a 
eouncil of church workers who conduct 
various forms of religious work for the 
students. 

Besides these definite forms of religious 
activity encouraged by the college au- 
thorities there are other significant reli- 
gious influences. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the faculty. Hven in 
the state institutions the majority of the 
faculty are members or adherents of the 
Protestant churches. A recent report, 
given in the “Teaching Work of the 
Church,” shows that of 2832 faculty mem- 
bers in 33 State institutions recently re- 
porting on their religious affiliations 70 
per cent. expressed denominational pref- 
erences and of the 30 per cent. many are 
known to be religiously inclined. 

_To be sure, the degree of interest which 
faculty members take in matters religious 
is not always positive or outspoken, yet 
the fact of their church connection helps 
to furnish a sympathetic attitude toward 
religious work among students. 

It is true that some of the professors 
have published articles and written books 
quite contrary to the fundamentals of 
Christian Faith, yet their beliefs do not 
in every case represent the entire influ- 
ence of that college faculty, nor does it 
mean that the student body has accepted 
the views expressed. 

Students are sensitive to religious in- 
fluences and although the faculty cannot 
do much preaching in the classroom, yet 
the quiet power of many a professor is 
felt by his students and furnishes them 
with sympathetic guidance. 

The student body. The great majority 
of the students in American colleges have 
some church connection. In the denomi- 
national colleges the proportion of church 
adherents will run as high as 95 per cent. 
of the enrollment and even in some of the 
state universities the percentage is nearly 
as high. It is not unusual for a state 
university to report 70 per cent. or 80 per 
cent. of their students as adherents of 
the church. Further statistics could be 
given to show that by far the greatest 
number of the students come from homes 
of church members. Religion is no new 
experience to the college student and he 
enters college already inclined toward it. 
' Student organizations. The student de- 
partments of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. are working in nearly every 
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college in the country. In some colleges 
this is the most effective religious influ- 
ence present among the students, with 
its voluntary Bible classes, mission study, 
discussion groups, student volunteer move- 
ment, social service work, vesper service 
and various other activities. And in 
those colleges where it has been rightly 
managed and encouraged by the adminis- 
tration it has proved itself a vital force. 
The student conferences held under the 
auspices of the Christian Associations 
have proved themselves most valuable in 
giving students a true conception of the 
religious life and in helping them to find 
their life work. 

Enough has been said to show that col- 
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leges are not uniform in their religious 
qualifications. They are also in different 
stages of development along religious 
lines. ‘Their motives are variant and 
their emphasis of different degrees. The 
boy or girl well founded in his religious 
faith can find a sympathetic feeling in 
almost any college if he chooses to seek 
it. The college will never supplant the 
reform school. However, those colleges . 
which, in addition to a high intellectual 
standard, seek to surround the students 
with an atmosphere which inspires them 
to leave their Alma Mater with a stronger 
faith in God and determinate purpose to 
serve their fellowmen are the ones which 
have found the true education. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


No 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Several times I have written letters of 
protest, more or less mild, against some- 
thing in some Reeister editorial which 
has seemed to me an overstatement, or 
perhaps intolerance of the intolerant. But 
on the whole I very much approve the 
vigor and uncompromising tone of your 
editorials. At first I may have felt unwill- 
ing to run the risk of saying anything cal- 
culated to tone them down. So the former 
letters, all of ‘them, I think, were mailed 
in the waste basket. Perhaps this one 
will be, but if I decide to send it I shall 
have no fear that your zeal will suffer. 

I wish to take issue with a few lines 
of your editorial “For All People’ in 
the issue of February 12, though with 
the editorial as a whole I have no quarrel. 
You say, “Who could go into a place dedi- 
cated to a body of belief and practice 
which one does not accept, and worship 
in spirit and truth?” For nearly a score 
of years I have held to the Unitarian po- 
sition. I prize this position, perhaps no 
less than many who have inherited it, for 
it was at some price I obtained this 
freedom. During much of that time I 
have had to choose whether I should stay 
away from church or “go into a place 
dedicated to a body of belief” I could not 
accept. I have tried both courses and 
find the latter more profitable. 

To be sure it has its drawbacks. When 
the responsive readings include certain 
Psalms—I call them Psalms of hate— 
I do not join. When the creed is repeated 
I cannot join. When the other worship- 
ers recite the Gloria and bow their 
heads I am silent, and sometimes my 
head bobs back involuntarily lest I 
should seem to accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity. When the communion service in- 
cludes the common ritual stressing the 
doctrine of the atonement I would feel 
it a sacrilege to partake, and so seem 
to sanction the dogma. Yet I go to 
church to worship, and am not greatly 
hindered because my opinions differ so 
much from many I hear expressed. I have 
concluded that men may, often must, 
worship together without thinking alike; 
haye even supposed that opinion was 
good Unitarian doctrine. So I claim the 
right to protest when told that all these 


years I have not worshiped in spirit and 
in truth. “Impossible.” No, Mr. Editor, 
if you had found it necessary you would 
have found it entirely possible. 

I suppose there are a few thousands of 
your readers who, like myself, must look to 
THE Register as their only regular weekly 
source of advice and inspiration in sym- 
pathy with their views, must choose 
whether they will refrain from church 
going or worship in places really dedi- 
cated to beliefs unacceptable to them. 
Do you seriously advise us to stay at 


9 
home? O. W. WEBSTER. 


St. ALBANS, Vr. 


It will be noted that we said, in the 
editorial, “worship in spirit and in truth.” 
We can all worship in spirit with any true 
worshiper, Moslem, Jew, Roman Catholic, 
or Episcopalian. But to worship in truth, 
which means with the understanding, one 
must respect what one believes, and one 
may not, one cannot worship in language 
and ideas that one does not believe. By 
no means stay at home. Worship in 
spirit in the church, and worship in truth 
in your own way, by means of reading, 
meditation, and converse with congenial 
friends.—THE Eprror. 


To Encourage Travel 

To THE EpriTor or THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The great majority of visitors from 
America to Great Britain are under the 
necessity of traveling as tourists, staying 
at hotels and following what is recognized 
as the beaten track. The disadvantages 
inherent in such travel are chiefly that 
it is expensive, and, more important still, 
it permits very little actual contact with 
the life of the country visited. A plan is 
on foot for the encouragement of travel 
in Great Britain by students and other 
young men and women, under conditions 
which obviate both these disadvantages. 

There has existed in England for a 
number of years a society known as the 
Holiday Fellowship, the purpose of which 
is to promote wholesome and simple ya- 
cations in the ofitdoors under conditions 
which bring together men and women 
of many walks in life and of many view- 
points, and to provide facilities on a very 
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economical basis. The president of the 
Fellowship is the former president of the 
Board of Education, the Right Honorable 
Charles Trevelyan, M. P. The Holiday 
Fellowship now owns and operates a num- 
ber of “centers” in various lovely parts of 
Great Britain and the Continent, and the 
plan is to encourage young men and 
women from America to visit several of 
these centers, to join in the excursions 
afoot, and to mingle on terms of intimacy 
and comradeship with the English people 
who are at the centers. It is a quite 
unusual opportunity for close contact with 
a very fine group of British people. 

I endorse this enterprise heartily be- 
cause I speak out of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Fellowship and many of its 
leaders, and because I see the great con- 
tributions to international good _ will 
which are certain to follow the deyelop- 
ment of such a plan. Miss Emily Bax, 
Women’s City Club, 22 Park Avenue, New 
York City, is in charge of the tour planned 
for this summer, leaving New York June 
27 and returning to New York early in 
August or at any date most convenient. 
Miss Bax will supply full details or they 
may be secured from myself. The cost 
of the tour is extremely low and the ad- 
yantages offered are such as cannot be 
secured by travel under ordinary condi- 


ions. H. E. B. Sprraur. 
Boston, Mass. 


One Who Quit Respectably 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your editorial in Tue Reaister of 
January 8, on “Quitting the Ministry,” 
you say that you know ministers and 
that one-half of them would leave the 
profession for something else if they could 
do so respectably. This statement inter- 
ested me because I was a Unitarian minis- 
ter for fourteen years, during which time 
I also became unhappy and suspected 
that many of the ministers whom I knew 
were equally so. I therefore decided to 
write and tell you how one such minister 
quit “respectably” and “got away with 
it” successfully. — 

There are several reasons why I quit, 
some of which may seem trivial in them- 
selves. Their combined force finally 

caused the ministry to become intolerable 

to me. First, as pastor of a Unitarian 
church I found it necessary to insist 
that I was a Christian and serving a 
strictly Christian institution. All Uni- 
tarian churches seem to be sensitive on 
this point. Now, in spite of what may 
be found to the contrary in all the dic- 
tionaries, both you and I know perfectly 
well that in his underlying philosophy 
the very best Unitarian of to-day is no 
more a Christian than Moses or Socrates 
or Mahatma Gandhi. Nor is a Unitarian 
church any more a Christian institution 
than is a Jewish synagogue or a Chris- 
tian Science Temple. 

As a Unitarian pastor I was also sup- 
posed to be a follower of Jesus, and was 
often called upon to affirm that “I believe 
in the leadership of Jesus.” I do not. 
Nobody does except such as are consistent 
enough to take and keep the vow of 
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“Poverty, Chastity and Obedience,’—non- 
resistance. Ownership of property is as 
old as the human race,—even older, says 
Mr. Wells. I believe the right to private 
property to be a fundamentally good and 
necessary principle in human affairs. 
Again, not to resist evil or injustice in 
men tends to make him who endures it 
slavish and him who imposes it tyran- 
nical; and is bad for both. I will with 
pleasure go a mile with him who sorely 
needs my company and help, but he who 
tries to compel me to go a mile with him 
will have a fierce fight on his hands 
every inch of the way. This leads directly 
to the problem of loving your enemies. 
It is evidently good to try to meet your 
enemy half way and do everything pos- 
sible to show him that you wish to do 
him nothing but justice and that you 
ask no more than justice from him. If 
this method will not avail, the only moral 
thing to do is to turn and fight for justice. 
No man does or can or should love a man 
who constantly and persistently dogs his 
steps with every kind of harassment and 
injury that his envy and jealousy and 
cupidity can devise. 

On the financial side of the question 
there is but little to be said. During my 
pastorates the churches paid me more 
than I had to spend of necessity, which 
I believe is the only sound basis on which 
men should either hire or allow them- 
selves to be hired. The church may have 
paid me more than I was worth to it 
and the community. About this I have 
often wondered. On the other hand I 
may have been worth more than I was 
paid. I certainly tried to be and hope 
that I was; but since the moral and eth- 
ical value of a dollar spent in any com- 
munity is difficult to estimate, no very 
accurate balance can be struck. 

My main reason for leaving the minis- 
try, however, was that of rock-bottom 
theology. I was compelled to have much 
to say and affirm about God and the im- 
mortality of the soul. At first I assumed 
that certain generally accepted things 
about the future life and the existence 
and nature of the Deity were true, and 
for a time these inherited and acquired 
views served my purpose, but in time they 
utterly failed to satisfy me. I then be- 
gan to ask myself what I actually knew 
about the existence and character of 
God. After much pondering on this sub- 
ject and wrestling with it I finally de- 
cided that I knew absolutely nothing. 
This led to a studious avoidance of any 
use of the word God in my conversation 
and discourses. In time this evasion be- 
came burdensome to me and seemingly 
unfair to the people whose religious 
leader I was trying to be. The same 
thing was true of the immortality of the 
soul and the future life, about which I 
was supposed to talk learnedly and au- 
thoritatively, especially at funerals. At 
first I followed traditional lines and dis- 
coursed as helpfully and sympathetically 
as I could in a rather vague and uncer- 
tain way. At last I decided that person- 
ally I neither knew nor could find out 
anything whatever about a future life 
of the soul. Then, as a matter of self- 
respect, I had to quit talking about ‘it. 


During these last dozen years in busi- 
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ness I have pondered much on these two 
themes, but am still as much at sea about 
them as ever. My present position is: If 
there is no God, and if the universe which 
produced me can get along without one, 
so can I. If there is a God, he must be 
true and just and kind, and I am there- 
fore for and with him. If there is no 
life after death, then I am no more afraid 
of the silence into which I am going 
than I was afraid of the silence out of 
which I came. If there is an immortality 
of the soul I am now as truly a soul as 
I shall ever be, and am therefore at pres- 
ent living a part of my immortal life. 

I have implicit confidence in the uni- 
verse and am willing to trust it to the 
limit. I have great admiration for Jesus 
because of his heroic qualities and kindly 
human sympathies, but do not profess to 
be a follower of all of his teachings. I have 
ample admiration for Christianity because 
of its many practical and beneficent ac- 
tivities, but I have no respect for its 
philosophy of the salvation of the human 
race. Not being either a Christian or a 
follower of Jesus, I had no right to be 
the head of an institution which claimed 
to be Christian and professed to follow 
Jesus. These reasons made it imperative 
that I “chuck the job,’ and rendered it 
impossible for me ever to “come limping 
back.” ; 

I have nothing but respect and love for 
the Unitarian church. It treated me 
handsomely while I was a minister in it 
and paid me promptly all that it prom- 
ised. I still belong to it, attend its sery- 
ices and help support it. I have no re- 
grets over having been a Unitarian minis- 
ter. All the Unitarian ministers that I 
knew were true, upstanding, fearless, 
scholarly, self-sacrificing men; and I am 
proud to have been in their fellowship. 
It seems a little too bad that I finally had 
to leave their ranks. But being consti- 
tuted as I was, there was nothing else 


to do. J. H. Jones. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA. 


Slavery and Union 
To the Editor of Tun CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


It seems to the writer that your edi- 
torial commenting on Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s statement, in regard to Lincoln’s 
attitude toward slavery, is open to objec- 
tion in that an incorrect impression is 
conveyed to the reader. The war known 
as the Civil War was not begun or car- 
ried on to free the slaves. Its sole pur- 
pose was to conquer a rebellion against 
the Government. Lincoln’s emancipation 
proclamation was strictly a war measure, 
and the emancipation of the slaves was 
an incident growing out of it. 

L. C. BREED. 

DorcHESTER, MASS. 


This is a distinction with which we 
are all familiar. The principle on which 
the war was declared was union; and 
there was one cause for the danger of 
disunion, That was slavery. The great 
human, historic fact is that freeing the 
slaves was as important as saving the 
union.—THE Ep1iror. 


Exercises for the Spirit 


Why not? We exercise the body. We exercise the mind. Is not the spirit at least of equal 
import? How can there be a robust body without a healthy soul? Spiritual, mental, physical, 


they are rightly a unit. 


Disease anywhere wrecks the balance, destroys the wholeness of life. 


There should be a place in every life for deep thinking about God, about destiny, about the meaning of 


_tman. The Lenten season suggests 


Can We Define the Ultimates? 


LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGE 


FUNDAMENTAL ENDS or Lire. By Rufus M. 
‘Jones. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
“T am calling in this book,’ says the 
Quaker mystie professor of Philosophy 
-at Haverford, “for a deeper consideration 
of the interior life within us, and I am 


quite confident that there are presented 


here some real clues and hints which 
point us to the Spiritual Source of Life 
and to those deeper forces that will heal 
us of our grievous wounds.” 

He then goes to Plato for the value 

sense, the “idea of the good,’ to the 
-Gospels for “a way of life,” to Kant, for 
-a “Kingdom of Ends,” in which all values 
are conceived, and finally appeals to the 
experience of the mystic; and concludes 
that “We must find God here or give 
Him up and accept the tragedy of an 
empty world of dust and ashes.” He 
comforts us with the thought that “By 
far the larger number of mystics prob- 
ably live and die without explicitly know- 
ing that they are mystics.” 

Then is given the final list of “Intrinsic 

life values.” Here at last are the “funda- 
mental ends,” sought and found in the 
philosophy and experience of Plato, Kant, 
the makers of the. Gospels, and in the 
lives of mystics. The list is not to in- 
clude any minor or secondary end, nu- 
merous and desirable as these may be, 
but shall set forth only the ultimate 
eternal verities. They are six: happiness, 
beauty, love, goodness, truth, God. 

Happiness is not mere pleasure, but 
“springs out of the consciousness that 
the person is on the right track toward 
a worthy goal.” He may, therefore, be 
very happy, yet suffering heavy pain. 

Beauty is a value, a sense of fitness, 
the impression of “something which is as 
it ought to be.” 

Love “is not in the domain or on the 
level of facts; it is a revelation of the 
truth that persons like us overflow the 
narrow banks of our individual being and 
live in the sphere of the plus.” 

Truth “is one of our highest values. 
. . . It asserts something which not 
only is now, but always and everywhere 
will be so.” 

Goodness “is a fine and subtle quality 
which . . appears and can appear 
only in persons who are actuated by 
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religious books. 


Mr. Bradford’s Digression 


Barn Sovuts. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


For the moment, Mr. Bradford has 
turned aside from his American Por- 
traits to apply his psychographic method 
to a distinguished group of letter-writers. 
He is trying to get at their souls, to 
analyze the “strange web of passions 
and emotions and experiences” beneath 
the outer covering. This is no easy 
task. Generations ago an old Greek 
poet said, “Many things are obscure to 
a man, but nothing is more obscure 
than his own soul.” And if obscure to 
himself, how much more so to others. 
Mr. Bradford finds that letters on the 
whole afford the most satisfactory clue 
for the “naturalist of souls.” So he 
has chosen to write of a group of au- 
thors, eight of them, all of whom have 
been letter-writers as well. In their 
letters, as Sainte-Beuve says: “All at 
once the surface of life is torn apart, 
and we read bare soul.” 


It is surprising how vividly these men, 
about whom so much has been written,- 
move again through Mr. Bradford’s 


pages. We get a fresh glimpse of the 
eager, torrential enthusiasm of Voltaire; 
of the tranquil, reflective seclusion of 
Gray; of the way in which Horace 
Walpole trifled his existence away, while 
he held up a mirror to the faults and 
fascinations of the great world; of 
Cowper, who lived his life with an un- 
utterable fear of the yawning gulf of 
hell; of that creature of whim and 
frolic fancy, Charles Lamb; of Keats, 
who burned his life out at twenty-five 
in a splendid sanity; of Flaubert, whose 
all-absorbing purpose was to interpret 
life in beautiful words; of Fitzgerald 
and his passionate indolence. Not even 
Lytton Strachey could do better with 
these men than Gamaliel Bradford has 
done. “And’these splendid masters of 
words have used them mainly to lay 
bare the inmost secrets not of their 
own souls only, but of yours and mine 
and every one’s.” Go Rats 


ideals. 
we can live beyond what is.” 


. We can be good because 


C.R. J. 


toward which all that is highest and 
best is moving. . . . He is what we long 
to. bes. . He is the spiritual ground 
and basis of all values.” 

Here then are six ends of life. We 
have been cautioned by the author that 
no blind alleys are to be traced, and 
no temporary satisfactions allowed. ‘The 
six magic words must stand for absolute 
and eternal ends which are always and 
for all men the same. Can we accept 
them on these terms? Happiness is a 
state of mind. Love is an emotion. Beauty 
is a sense of fitness. Goodness is a rela- 
tive value. Truth is an abstraction. God 
“is the spiritual basis and foundation of 
all values.” 

It is characteristic of the first five that 
they elude all pursuit. The state of mind 
or tender emotion when sought for its 
own sake vanishes and returns not until 
the pursuer comes again to the path of 
some more valid goal. 

It is singular that in the first chapter 
the author foresaw this dilemma and as- 
sured us that the purpose of the book 
was to avoid it. He accordingly reviewed 
the proximate and ultimate ends of life, 
listing the instincts and emotions with 
proximate ends, or springs of action, 
which could not therefore be considered 
ends, and announced that our quest should 
lead to the ultimates. “There are ends 
of life, and this is what our quest is 
about, which are intrinsic and leave all 
thoughts of rewards, results, returns, 
pragmatic effects, behind.” 

Of the six fundamentals only one, the 
last, is so defined as to meet the re- 
quirement here laid down. God as “the 
spiritual ground and basis of all values” 
may not only include but transcend all 
other states of being or growing ideals. 
But the interpretation of the other five 
leaves us with the feeling that there may 
be such ultimate intrinsic values in life 
as the author describes but that he him- 
self became utterly confused as to the 
distinction between a proximate and an 
ultimate end. He was unable by analysis’ 
to separate an end from a means, a goal 
from a path, and leaves us pursuing 
God as “the ideal and goal in front to- 
ward which all that is highest and best 
is moving,” as if the life we now live, 
including our “all that is highest and 
best” were not of God, but of some foreign 
element or origin. And if foreign to 
God, by what eternally valid judgment 


God “is the ideal and goal in front is it our highest and best? 


» 
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Thus philosophy, like the spider, weaves 
its symmetrical web out of itself, and 
always postulates a bush where the web 
may be attached, vagrant flies to be 
caught, and event takes its own crafty 
skill for granted. 

We are reminded of a sentence, buried 
deep in Les Miserables, in which Victor 
Hugo warns us of this peril. He says 
that nothing is granted absolutely to 
the philosopher. That is a hard saying, 
but true. The philosopher by heavenly 
compulsion deals only with proximates. 
He cannot define the ultimates. They are 
to be found only in the realm of deeper 
experience, much of which lies beyond 
the reach of the intellectual vision. We 
simply do not know the full story of our 
origin and destiny. But we can keep 
on living, and recording our experience. 
which, by the grace of God, we do, to 
the enrichment of the philosopher who 
spins’ our living experience into the shin- 
ing filaments of his web. But, the spider 
lives by his web, and we are all philoso- 
phers, hence the rare value of this book 
which has given us a remarkably clear 
and beautiful thought fabric, to “heal 
us of our grievous wounds.” 

Was it not said for us in the sixth cen- 
tury by Boethius?. 


“Wrom thee, great God, we spring, to thee we 
tend,— 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End.” 


“Tt Is Only Beauty that Counts” 


ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE LicHt or Con- 
TEMPORARY THOUGHT. By J. 8S. Mackenzie. 
New York: G. H. Doran Co. $1.25, 

As thought gradually clears, we see that 
there are two orders of reality, namely, 
things and values. There is the universe 
which physical science studies and there 
are also truth, goodness and beauty and 
the personalities for which these values 
are the goals of striving and of life. The 
relation of these values to the physical 
world is perhaps the greatest problem of 
philosophy. Much is being written on the 
subject. This little book by a competent 
philosopher states simply and clearly the 
positions arrived at by varioug,schools of 
thinkers. 

The author distinguishes between worth 
and value, and holds that the former “in- 
cludes the three main aspects of Wisdom, 
Power and Love, and that these give 
reality to Beauty. ... The essence of 
spiritual realization lies in the fact that 
it contains the three great elements of 
worth—love, wisdom, and creative power— 
and these, acting in unison, produce 
beauty.” 

Ministers who oe this book will prob- 
ably find that it awakens thoughts which 
they will be eager to preach. Such a 
suggestive page, for instance, is 140. It 
is interesting as one of the many evi- 
dences of a new appreciation of the value 
of beauty. Thus, in a volume which the 
reviewer has read along with this, Have- 
lock Ellis declares,—“it is only Beauty 
that counts,’ and “Beauty, when the 

vision is purged to see through the outer 
vesture, is Truth, and when we pierce to 
the deepest core of it, it is found to be 

Love.” G. B.D. 


To 
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THE Sorrows or Gop. By G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

This is a book of poems by a famous 
preacher—poems which convey the same 
sympathy with human hearts, the same 
deep understanding of life, and the same 
rugged, indomitable faith that are found 
in his prose works. To penetrate imme- 
diately to the central thought of the poet, 
the reader should turn to a poem past 
the middle of the book, The Sorrows of 
God, and having a sub-title “A Sermon 
in a Billet.” An English soldier in France 
is speaking in the first person and in un- 
cultured dialect. His easy-going faith in 
God, nourished on the familiar beauty 
and beneficence of the world, has been 
swept away by the horror and the filth 
in which his fighting is done. 
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He has taken an attitude of active athe- 
ism, because this good and kindly God 
does not arbitrarily end the war—which 
He could do if He were almighty and 
really cared. And faith in Christ has 
gone also; for Calvary seems remote and 
the present suffering very real. But this 
soldier hears, and gains new faith and 
understanding from hearing, the thought 
expressed that God is really sharing the 
suffering and the sorrows of men; that 
He is in the fight participating with men; 
that He experiences all things which men 
experience of agony, and yet keeps His 
eternal purpose and shall win His last- 
ing victory. 

Much of the poetry of this volume came 
out of the Great War; but the funda- 
mental ideas outlast the problems of 
those tragic years. For the problem of 
human suffering and the fight of good 
against evil are age-long. To a super- 
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EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN, Philip Cabot. 


A most interesting collection of essays by a layman. 


was printed originally in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Cabot is a Harvard man who 


The first essay ‘‘The Conversion of a Sinner,” 
“‘succeeded”’ in big 


business, according to his friends, and made a failure of his life in his own estimation. 


THE PRIEST, William L. Sullivan. 


$1.60 postpaid. 


A strong appeal for what may be called religion rather than art; for a faithful reproduction of a 
profound spiritual struggle rather than for the technical perfection of the narrative that describes. 
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ficial reader the book might seem to be- 
long to a time rapidly receding into the 
fading past, and to contain pictures 
which might profitably be forgotten. But 
in reality, even the war poems have a 
timelessness about them and a _ univer- 
sality within them—for they deal with 
life in its deepest experiences and its 
highest aspirations. And a rugged faith, 
a masculine virility, run through all these 
pages. The author shows himself a real 
prophet of the human spirit, for he can 
look upon life’s most baffling problems 
and sing of courage and the unconquer- 
able heart. H. H: 8. 


Making Over Human Nature 


PERSONALITY AND SocraAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co. $1.40, 


This book, already in its third impres- 
sion, is written, says the author, for those 
who have to do with people, especially 
with children. Parents, educators, em- 
ployers, in reading this scientifically ac- 
curate and fascinating study, will find 
significant and helpful illumination of 
their own lives, as well as wisdom in ful- 
filling some of the acutely difficult re- 
sponsibilities inherent in their relations 
to others. It opens with a chapter on the 
New Understanding of Conduct which lays 
adequate foundation for the chapters which 
follow, on Impulse and Social Control; 
Emotional Basis of Social Conflict; The 
Social Significance of Fear, Anger, Sex, 
Gregariousness, Self Assertion; Self Asser- 
tion and Family Life; The Emotional Ma- 
turing of the Boy, the Girl; Authority and 
Individuality. Hach chapter is followed by 
an elaborate bibliography by which its con- 
tents may be extended and supported. 
There are few households in which the 
reading of this little book will not lead to 
several most helpful modifications of pro- 
cedure and discipline. In many more it 
should work little less than a revolution, 
—all for better results and happiness. 
Many will exclaim, “Why should I have 
been obliged to wait so long for such a 
simple assembling of indubitable facts, 
amply corroborated in my experience?’ 
Jonservatively, the author has employed 
the results of all modern researches in the 
fields of psychology, education, and soci- 
ology, and has proved himself a great 
friend of all who are seeking to help our 
human nature make the best of itself. 

Ww. F. G. 


A Fighter on the World’s Frontier 


By N. J. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 


BARBROOKE GRUBB, PATHFINDER. 
Davidson, 
pany. — 

This account of the travels, explora- 
tions, and mission work of Wilfrid Bar- 
brooke Grubb in South America cannot 
be too highly praised; and as a biography 
of a heroic fighter at one of the world’s 
frontiers, a place where there is no room 
for weak knees, it will assuredly attain 
a wide popularity. Incidentally, Mr. 
Davidson’s style is a pleasant surprise. 
He actually knows how to write. Grubb 
is pre-eminently an Englishman of the 
courageous, farsighted type that has made 
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the Empire possible, the sort that never 
knows when it is beaten. 

A Scotch boy, descendant of genera- 
tions of wanderers in far countries, he 
came, by inheritance, into his passionate 
longing for a life in the wilderness. By 
accident he became a missionary, and 
within a few years was the great church 
figure of South America, beloved and re- 
spected by his people. The story of his 
pioneer work in the upper reaches of Para- 
guay is most interesting. A particularly 
fascinating chapter is the one describing 
the wiles and rascality of the witch doc- 
tors of the Paranda. q@. R. L. 
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THE CONSECRATION 
OF SIR GALAHAD 


By Eugene R.Shippen | 
and Elizabeth B. Shippen 
This pageant for Easter is arranged for 


presentation in the church, and has been 
successfully given in city and country 


churches. Takes about thirty minutes 
for production and usually three re- 
hearsals are sufficient. Detailed sug- 
gestions are included for the simple 
setting, costuming, and music. Publish- 
ed in one volume with THE NATIV- 
ITY, a pageant for Christmas. _ : 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid 
Free descriptive circular will be sent 
upon request. 
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And I am the more grateful to you since I am convinced that I can go back to 
your book again and again for new inspiration, for renewed pleasure and for authori- 
tative explanation of the many facts concerning Jesus as to which the New Testa- 


It is a book which will appeal to every Unitarian. 


Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. . 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Dulce ends the Fire 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part I 


Inside the Carr home on the hilltop, all 
Was so snug and cozy that the rising wind 
and the hissing snow seemed to feel spite- 
ful about it. All they could do was to 
roar down the wide chimney and peck 
at the windows, which foolish display of 
temper merely drew the three home-keep- 
ing Carrs nearer the blazing pine-logs. 

Jimmy Dick was munching apples and 
teasing the white kitten which he hiin- 
self had named Popcorn, from a resem- 
blance in color and motion. The mother 
eat, Ann’s lemon-furred Pongee, kept a 
distrustful eye on the boy, but felt far 
too comfortable to interfere. Dulce, 
sprawled on the saggy old sofa, chewed 
her pencil and scowled over a clipping. 

“Bring me the dictionary, J.D.,” she or- 
dered impatiently. “Of all the crazy 
words! Moth’, did you ever in your life 
hear of a ‘genipap? ” 

Moth’s thoughts were far away as she 
added her feather to the fat family Round 
Robin that had winged from sister Faith 
in Florida to brother David in Iowa, then 
paused in this nook of the Rockies before 
continuing its flight to the California 
coast. 

“Why, no, Dulce.” She looked mildly 
interested. “Is it a foreign word?” 

“Tt is not,” disgustedly. “It’s a West 
Indian fruit and it’s pale green with 
purple juice. Maybe they have purple 
cows down there.” Dulce was thumping, 
battered old Webster; which Jimmy Dick 
had lugged from the shelf, dropping it on 
his toes en route. “And isn’t it thrilling 
to hear about an ‘ai?’” Dulce felt like 
shaking the creator of Cross-Word Puz- 
zles, though she had become infected with 
the fatal germ along with the rest of the 
United Staters. 

“What’s an ‘ai?’” demanded Jimmy 
Dick, who, though one of Webster’s young- 
est enemies, had pounced on many a miss- 
ing word to the shamed amusement of 
his elders. 

“It’s a three-toed sloth that ambles 
around South America. But I won’t waste 
another speck of gray matter on this 
when I should be learning my Fire 
Maker’s Desire. Which reminds me, with 
the men of the family gone, and the 
weather getting out an ‘extry,’ we'd better 
rustle some wood, Jimmy Dick.” 

After their noisy exit, the room was 
silent save for the snapping of pitchy 
knots and the racing of Moth’s pen. “I 
keep looking down the road hoping to 
see Dad or Tom getting back where they 
belong,” she was writing. “This blizzard 
. my getti down to business, and Dad had 
<e 


a bad cold when he left for the lumber 
camp up the canyon. He has a branch 
store there, and a telephone message Fri- 
day said his man was sick and the camp 
in need of supplies. So he took a team 
and went early Saturday, leaving Ann 
and Grandpop Hill to run things down 
here. Tom, with his great friend, the 
young principal, is spending the week-end 
helping the ranger. I’m expecting Ann—” 

“Some storm!” reported Dulce, bursting 
in rosy and heavy-laden, while Jimmy 
Dick, in her wake, puffed over an armful 
that wholly eclipsed him. “Guess I'll trot 
out my prize snowshoes to-morrow !” 

Bang! Jimmy Dick stumbled over a 
frolicsome Popcorn and took a _ header, 
broadcasting wood in the cardinal direc- 
tions, a few sticks flying by accident 
into the proper box. The kitten, unharmed 
of course, climbed up-Jimmy Dick for 
safety. Moth’ smiled at her daughter, 
straight and slim as an aspen, yet “strong 
as the fagots are sturdy.” In the Winter 
Sports, a community affair held the pre- 
vious week, Dulce had added new luster, 
fresh laurels, to the respected family 
name. She had won the title of Girls’ 
Champion in skating, snowshoeing and 
ski-jumping ; and in mixed events had out- 
shone that doughty triumvirate, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Indeed, she had as- 
tonishingly taken second place, the victor, 
Eric Nordstrom, being an expert many 
years her senior. Yet Dulce was not 
the haughty heroine her friends wou!d 
have her be. Only Moth’ knew the 
humility with which Dulce wore her blush- 
ing honors. 

“Because in some ways I’m a plain 
‘fraid-cat with a yellow streak a yard 
wide!” Dulce had declared half-tearfully 
as she exhibited her prize snowshoes and 
the shining gold piece at home. “Why, 
Peter Rabbit was a lion compared with 
me when I’m high up and look low down.” 

Tom, whose nerves were like his mus- 
cles, could not understand Dulce’s horror 
of falling from a height; he had never 
experienced her dizzy faintness when 
peering over a cliff down into the valley 
a thousand feet straight below. He had 
teased, using one of Dulce’s own recita- 
tions in a droll falsetto: 


“The Tyrolese make famous cheese, 
And hunt the chamois o’er the chaz-zums; 
I'd choose the former, if you please, 
For precipices give me spaz-zums.”’ 


But Moth’ had understood and so Ann, 
to whom her younger sister was a marvel. 
She herself could not walk on “webs” 
without getting her feet all tangled up, 


since her right foot never had a notion of 
what her left was doing, she admitted 


ruefully. Except for horseback riding, 
Ann’s chief outdoor accomplishment was 
tobogganing with Jimmy Dick—and that 
was only skidding down hill to Tom and 
Dulce. 

So Dulce, piling fresh fuel on the hearth, 
thought of Ann, who was probably fight- 
ing the storm on her way from the village 
where, after taking care of the mail, she 
had stayed to dinner with Miss Madge 
Blake, the popular young teacher. “If 
Ann doesn’t hustle home, she'll do like the 
Babes in the Wood and I'll have to dig 
her out with a hockey stick,’ worried 
Dulce, setting up the wire screen before 
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The Rude Congregation 


JOSEPHINE B. BATES 


In a cool hollow, way down in the wood, 
Bowing and chatting, two tiny ferns 
stood. 
“Will there be preaching to-day?’ mur- 
mured one, 
“Or is Jack-in-the-pulpit’s mission week 
done?” 


“O,” answered the other, “no more he'll 
address us— 
At least,” she continued, “while rude 
manners possess us. 
I don’t blame him one bit for feeling 
offended 
Until some of us tell him our ways we 
have mended.” 


“What is the matter with our congrega- 


tion, 
To cause in our preacher such great 
irritation?” 
Inquired the first fern, while gently she 
stooped 


To uncurl some wee fronds that near 
her were grouped. 
“Just yesterday morning,’ her neighbor 

began, 
“Preacher Jack had but told us how 
his text ran, 
When all the mosquitoes began a low hum- 
ming, 
And Mr. Woodpecker his loudest was 
drumming. 
“The choir of birds sang the anthem, ‘Be 


gay,’ 
And after ‘twas done, they flew right 
away; 
While Jack, in the first of his sermon still 
plodding, 
Looked up and beheld the Fern family 
nodding.” 
“Dear me,” said the first fern, “I’m sorry 
to say, 
I did hear the breezes whispering all 
day. 


But Jack’s a good preacher; he'll forgive 
us—no fear— 
And be back in his pulpit for spring- 
time next year.” 
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Are You? 


It is not so much where you live 

As how, and why, and when you live, 
That answers in the affirmative, 

Or maybe in the negative, 

The question, Are you fit to live? 


It is not so much-.where you live 
As whether while you live you live, 


And to the world your highest give, 
And so make answer positive 
That you are truly fit to live. 

—John Oxenham. 


Sentence Sermon 
Live pure, speak truth ; right wrong, 
Else wherefore born? 
—Robert Browning. 


a sudden explosion of sparks from the 
fireplace. 

But Ann was not yet homeward bound. 
Leaving Miss Madge’s boarding house at 
the first onslaught of the storm, she hur- 
ried up Main Street to the big stone build- 
ing that was both store and post office. 
There were the new magazines to take 
home and the writing tablet for Dulce, 
besides a package of coffee Moth’ had 
asked her to bring. Making one package 
of the assembled articles, Ann took swift 
survey of the energetic storm, then sensi- 
bly retired to the back of the store, where 
she exchanged her pretty blue dress for 
an old flannel shirt and corduroys her 
father kept handy. As she was locking 
the door, the ’phone jingled wildly. 

Ann frowned. “Now who on earth— 
I’ve a notion not to bother. Oh, well!” 
Hastily she answered the impatient long- 
distance instrument in the little booth. 
A bit later, Ann, flustered and tense with 
responsibility, had tried to reach three 
parties, failed, and at her wits’ end, rang 
up home for advice. Dulce answered, and 
to her Ann poured out an incoherent re- 
cital of a desperate call for help. — 

“Tt was the Superintendent at the lum- 
ber camp, but the storm is so much worse 
up there, and the racket on the wires 
something awful. All other lines were 
down, he said, so I got about one word 
in half a dozen. Before he was through, 
everything got jumbled and I nearly lost 
my mind trying to get him again, so”— 


“Back up, Ann,” Dulce interrupted 
ealmly. “You’re skidding so I hardly get 
you. Now go on.” 


Her voice pitched half an octave lower, 
Ann continued, “He said two of the men 
were down with pneumonia, and unless 
they had a doctor on the job pronto there 
was no chance. I told him old Dr. Wyatt 
was in the valley visiting his grandchil- 
dren till to-night, and anyway he couldn’t 
make it. Then he had a fit and so did 
the ’phone, and he said every minute 
_ counted and for heaven’s sake to get Bric 
Nordstrom to. fly to Argyle for that young 
doctor. But the ’phone quit then and 
there, and I can’t get Eric’— 

“He’s in Denver,” put in Dulce. “His 

mother had that eye operation and Eric 
won’t be back before Tuesday.” 
_ “Then I tried Bud Link and he’s sick 
with tonsilitis. Think fast, Dulce, and 
ask Moth’. Is there a man who would 
tackle the trail to Argyle over the Spur in 
this blizzard?” 
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The slightest hesitation, then came the 
confident reply under which Ann stag- 
gered. “There is. I’m your man.” Bang 
went the receiver in her ear, and Ann 
lost what “piece of mind” she had left 
trying to recall her sister. “The child 
is crazy! She mustn’t risk her life like 
that. Oh, if I could fly up home and get 
hold of her!” Desperately Ann hurried 
out, but nothing human could make any 
headway in the fury of blinding wind and 
snow. ‘‘Moth’ won’t let her go! But— 
those poor men! Let me think.” So Ann 
made way with maddening slowness in 
the bared teeth of the storm while at 
home— 

All thought of the Round Robin flew up 
the chimney as Moth’ gathered details 
piecemeal from Dulce, who was making 
swift preparations, heeding not Moth’s 
stricken eyes, and brushing’ excited 
Jimmy Dick aside like a troublesome 
mosquito. “There’s nobody else. I have 
to go. I’d be a great prize winner if I 
couldn’t use my snowshoes for anything 
but fun! Besides,’ Dulce paused an in- 
stant and her face shone as if a light had 
been kindled within her, “it’s one of our 
laws. ‘Give Sérvice.’ And I’m to be a 
Fire Maker at our next meeting. You 
know what I promise then,” she whirled 
to confide in a silent, white-faced Moth’. 


“For I will tend 
As my fathers have tended... 
The fire that is called 
The love of man for man.” 


Anxiously the girl’s clear eyes bored 
into her mother’s. “You know it’s the 
thing to do, Moth’, don’t you? ‘Those 
poor, sick men—Sunday, every one gone. 
You want me to go, don’t you?” 

A tense second, and Moth’, who had 
never failed her, whispered, “Yes, my 
dear, it’s the thing to do. But I wish 
Tom and Daddy were here.” As if a spell 
had broken, she was feverishly active. 
“Wear Tom’s roughneck sweater with 
your knickers. Your warm tam and scarf. 
Here, let me lace your boots.” 

“Want this?’ Jimmy Dick dashed from 
the kitchen with Little Faithful, the 
funny tin lantern that was wind-proof. 
“Tt’s full. It gargles.” 

“Slip my flashlight into your pocket, be- 
sides,” urged Moth’.” It gets dark so 
early. You’ll—be extra careful, Dulce?’ 

“Of course. Don’t you worry one smid- 
gen. I’ll make Argyle before dark and rout 
out the doctor. Then, if I’m sort of tired, 
I'll give Aunt Roxie a surprise party and 
stay all night.” a 

“You must do that. But if you aren’t 
home early in the morning, ‘phone the 
store.” 

“T’ll be here with sleigh bells!” Dulce 
swooped on the two for a brief hug. Then 
the door slammed, and Dulce was blotted 
out of being, so far as their straining 
eyes could tell. 


{All rights reserved] 


Our Statue for Peace Palace 


As a gift of the U. 8. Government, a 
statue of “Justice’ by the American 
sculptor, Andrew O’Connor, now stands 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague, the 


‘Netherlands. 
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Scratch for Your Living 


Professor ©. Grant Robertson, of Bir- 
mingham University, England, recently 
visited the United States. One of his 
statements in regard to education, in 
which he is vitally interested, follows: 
“The heavy endowments of many of the 
American universities and other institu- 
tions of learning are, in a measure, a 
handicap. A chicken is healthier if it 
has to scratch for a living. So is a col- 
lege. So is an individual.” 


A Bird Treaty 


Many of our well-known birds spend 
their summers in the United States and 
their winters in Mexico. With this in 
mind, the United States recently sent a 
note to Mexico, suggesting that the two 
countries co-operate, by making a treaty 
to protect the birds that are at home in 
both countries. 


An Elephant’s Kind Attention to an 
_Englishman 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Next time you see an elephant, do look 
at it carefully and remember what hap- 


pened to Lord Frederic Hamilton when 


he went tiger-hunting in India. He tells 
about it in his fascinating book called 
“Here, There, and Everywhere.” He had 
become well acquainted with his “old 
lady” elephant, the one on which he took 
his daily rides, and. was rather fond of 
her. She was devoted to him, because he 
regularly fed her oranges and bananas 
after he discovered that she liked them. 

One day the keeper of this particular 
elephant told Lord Frederic Hamilton 
that his four-footed friend with the long 
trunk wished to lift him into the howdah 
on her back, instead of letting him climb 
up as usual. As the Englishman didn’t 
like to hurt the elephant’s feelings, he 
consented, and the next thing he knew, 
the elephant had picked him up with the 
end of her trunk and was holding him 
upside down high in air. To read his ac- 
count of the way things tumbled out of 
his pockets, it seems as if Lord Frederic 
Hamilton must keep his pockets as well 
filled in these days as he did when he was 
a little boy. 

The elephant took her time too, about 
seating him in the howdah. The victim 
insists that he was held upside down about 
five minutes, and while he must have been 
a funny sight for his friends to see, he 


‘doesn’t need to tell us that he didn’t 


enjoy the performance. The elephant, we 
are assured, was a respectable “old lady.” 

You really should read every word of 
this new and most delightful book of 
travel. You will find yourself in the best 
of company from cover to cover. “Here, 
There, and Everywhere” is a book that 
will make you laugh, have a few lumps 
in your throat—make you think, and give 
you something different to discuss with 


_your friends. zh 
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bro Joel Hastings Metcalf’s Life Receives ie Wonderful Tribute 


OEL HASTINGS METCALF was born 

in Meadville, Pa. He graduated from’ 
the Meadville Theological School in 1890 
and took post-graduate work at the Har- 
vard Divinity School. In 1892 he received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Allegheny Col- 
‘lege. In 1903 he did graduate work at 
Oxford University. He received a Doc- 
torate in Divinity from the Meadville 
Theological School in 1920. 

From 1892 to 1893 he served the Boston 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, mak- 
ing a survey of Roslindale. He founded 
the Roslindale Unitarian Society, which 
has since gone on continuously and grown 
into a strong organization, possessed of 
an ample equipment. For the next ten 
years he was the minister at Burlington, 
Vt. From 1904 to 1910 he was settled over 
the First Parish in Taunton, Mass.; from 
1910 to 1920 he was minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Winchester, Mass., and 
from 1920 to his death on February 21, 
1925, he was minister of the First Parish 
in Portland, Maine. His vigorous presence. 
and perennial youthfulness of spirit made 
one forget that his total ministry, as time 
is counted, exceeded a generation. In 
continuous executive activity and in 
preaching he showed throughout his min- 
istry a very high ability. 

In 1918 and 1919, obtaining leave of 
absence from his parish, he went over-. 
seas as the Y. M. C. A. Secretary attached 
to the Third Division of the Seventh In- 
fantry, with which he served at the front. 
Although it was feared he might not be 
able to stand the strain physically, he, 
persisted. He was cited for bravery for 
his work at Chateau Thierry. In the long. 
marches, often fifteen and twenty miles 
a day, the men carrying heavy equip- 
ment, he was always at the head of the 
line, encouraging the soldiers and not in- 
frequently carrying both his own and the 
equipment of some man breaking under 
fatigue. On several occasions he took sup- 
plies to isolated outposts at imminent 
risk of his life. Offered a United States 
chaplainey with the rank of Captain he 
declined promotion, believing that he was 
nearer to the men as a Y. M. C. A. worker 
and therefore better able to help them. 
It is*not impossible that the physicai 
strain he endured at this time contributed 
to his early death. Through the following 
years he received letters from the men 
who had been in service with him, written 
from all parts of the world. Hid 

In 1919, together with two others, he 
went into Transylvania, then just ceded 
by the Trianon Treaty to Roumania. 
‘This should be counted as another enlist- 
ment. It was work in reconstruction of 
a shattered country. He visited many 
remote parts of the province by automo- 
bile and made one notable journey be- 
tween Cluj and Bucharest when he re- 
turned, not without peril, with about 
$10,000 in currency. He made a journey 
out from Transylvania to England to pur- 
chase supplies and went back again. The 
Commissions sent to Transylvania in 1922 
and again in 1924 can bear witness how 
often they were asked when Dr. Metcalf 


Dr. Metcalf died in Portland, Maine, 
Saturday, February 21, 1925. He was 
jifty-nine years old. He was born Jan- 
uary 4, 1866. The funeral took place 
Monday, February 23. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish conducted the service. 


would return. In this labor he was a 
tower of strength. 

These contributions to the war occupied 
much of his time and thought, not only 
during his enlistment, but also in the years 
that followed. In his two periods of service 
overseas he was the more helpful because 
of frequent trips which he had made to 
Europe during his vacations. On some of 
these-he conducted parties. His knowledge 
of European conditions and of the lan- 
guages was exceptional. 

Throughout his busy life he found time 
to serve a great scientific interest. He 


HE WAS FIRST A MINISTER 


Dr. Metcalf’s greatest thought was of God, and 
his chief service was to man, through the church 


loved the stars from boyhood. As the 
years passed he became a student of the 
heavens. He discovered forty-one minor 
planets, several. variable stars, and six 
comets, two of which are periodic. The 
comets are named for him. As a recrea- 
tion he made several telescopes. His last 
one is now at the Harvard Observatory, 
where it is the largest used for stellar 
photography. For his discoveries he re- 
ceived five medals from foreign astronom- 
ical associations, and was made a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. It is no small achievement to 
send one’s intelligence to the outermost 
bounds of known space. Out of such 
adventure there follows an enlargement 
both mental and spiritual. 

It is a great attainment to combine a 
scientific and impersonal approach to the 
yast universe revealed by modern knowl- 


edge with the intense love of humanity and 


the many and varied activities of a dili- 
gent parish ministry. Possessed of a kindly 
humor, quiet and unassuming, seldom 
taking the initiative in statement or argu- 
ment, always cheerful and friendly, though 
apparently never needing companionship, 
few who met Dr. Metcalf realized at first 
how wide were his interests and how 
many his distinctions. But the longer one 
knew him and the more one was able to 
share his thought, the clearer it became 
that he lived in the happy consciousness 
of a vast life. The whole universe was 
his. He was aware of God as revealed 
in the majesty of His handiwork, and 
more particularly as revealed in man. He 
dwelt in fellowship, intellectual and spir- 
itual, with the great leaders of religious 
thought, for in religion and in philosophy 
he was learned. 
A familiar verse exhorts, 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” 


Dr. Metcalf’s life, outwardly simple and 
wholly unpretentious, was passed in a 
stately mansion. It was enriched with 
the marvels of science, lighted with the 
hope that broke through windows of many 
hues, and at the heart of it was the 
thought of God. 

His career suggests the question, What 
are the concepts of our average living? 
From the personal and family affairs they 
range outward through parochial and local 
interests, perhaps to affairs national, in- 
ternational, and planetary; but many 
minds, though they are capable of more, 
yet for daily living use only a few famil- 
iar, well-worn concepts. By comparison, 
the mind of our friend was immeasurably 
rich. Extraordinarily varied and supple- 
mentary were his far-reaching interests. 

The mind is only a part of man. We 
revere it, but we love the man’s heart. 
Friend and comforter, preacher of an in- 
domitable hope for the release of all man- 
kind into even greater and greater self- 
hood and worth, all who knew him will 
testify to the wealth of his affection for 
all men, and to his wisdom in dealing with 
human problems. 

No eulogy is necessary, nor could it be 
adequate. His memorial is cherished in 
the hearts of thousands of people. In 
witness of it nine hundred persons filled 
the old First Church in Portland on the 
day of his funeral. The clergy of the 
city, the representatives of the various 
organizations with which he had been 
affiliated, conspicuous among them the 
American Legion,—he was a chaplain of 
the Maine Coast Guard,—plain people and 
Justices of the Supreme Court, perhaps 
two-thirds of those present being men,— 
all bore testimony in eloquent silence to 
their great respect and love. This was 
his eulogy. 

By request, a portion of the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians was read at this 
service—“Love hopeth all things, believeth 
all things, endureth all things.” The final 
test of the worth of a man, when all its 
details are stripped away from his life, is 
the discovery of what he loved. Dr. Met- 
calf’s life was dominated by three great 
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affections,—for humanity, astronomy, and 
God; God, and the marvels of His crea- 
tion, and man, on this earth at least, the 
most marvelous. First of all he was a wor- 
shiper. With all his mind and heart 
he believed in God and the dignity of 
human life fulfilled in His life. 

A host of friends in this country and 
overseas share the grief of Mrs. Metcalf, 
their daughter, Mrs. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham of Portland, and their son, Herbert 
E. Metcalf of San Leandro, California. 

EiC..0: 


With reference to his place in the scien- 
tifie world, his associates will take due 
account of Dr. Metealf’s contribution. It 
is fitting here to say that it would be 
inadequate to call his interest in astron- 
omy avocational, for while he was first 
a minister of religion, he accomplished 
many great things in his beloved astron- 
omy, and his eminence is in some respects 
equaled by only a few men whose whole 
lives are devoted to the celestial science. 
He made with his own hands one of the 
largest photographic objectives in the 
world. This was a sixteen-inch object 
glass. Another object glass of ten inches 
was also his handiwork. He was recog- 
nized as one of a very few of the greatest 
experts in theoretical and applied optics. 
This field has to do with the mathematical 
ealeulation of optical apparatus, and the 
successful application of the calculation 
to apparatus. In this work Dr. Metcalf 
attained his greatest eminence; in astron- 
omy, perhaps, he was more famous. Dr. 
Metealf wrote many articles for the tech- 
nical magazines. For a part of the time 
of his service as a member of the Visiting 
Committee of Harvard Observatory he 
was chairman. 


League’s Mission Program 
in High Tide of Activity 


The mission preaching program of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League approached 
its high tide last week when Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan spoke to 312 persons 
on Sunday evening, March 1, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, in spite 
of the fact that March sprang upon Toledo 
like a lion, bringing high winds, extreme 
eold, and driving snow. 

The same evening saw the close of the 
second mission in a year in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Topeka, Kan. Rey, Frank 
Abraham Powell of Dallas, Texas, was the 
mission preacher. 

During the week of February 15, Rey. 
Miles Hanson of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, Mass., conducted a mission in Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y. This is 
a small church but the active members 
supported the mission enthusiastically, at 
least eighty per cent. being present at all 
seven mission meetings. About forty 
former members attended some of the 
meetings and it is expected that half of 
them will renew their affiliation with the 
Society. Attendance gained steadily dur- 
ing the week to a high record of 210 on 
the closing night. A Young People’s Night 
and Laymen’s League Night were special 
features of the Dunkirk mission, sixty men 


The Christian Register 


going to. a meeting after having dinner 
together. 


The mission preacher and the Middle 


Atlantic States secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, David FE. Seull, spoke at morn- 
ing chapel in the Normal School. Mr. 
Hanson also addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce and Mr. Seull the Kiwanis 
Club. In his report Mr. Hanson stated 
that the Dunkirk mission was the most 
worth while work he had ever done for 
the Laymen’s League. 

On Sunday, March 8, a Young People’s 
Mission was begun in the First Unitarian 
Church, Davenport, Iowa. Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass., is the mission preacher in Daven- 
port. Newton HE. Lincoln, temporary Mid- 
western secretary for the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Laymen’s League, 
is assisting the Davenport minister and 
committees. 


Community Church Centenary 


The Community Church in New York 
City (Second Unitarian Congregational 
Church), formerly known as the Church 
of the Messiah, will celebrate one hun- 
dred years of its history on March 15 
and 16. On Sunday morning, March 15, 
Rey. John Herman Randall will conduct 
the service and Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
will give an “Historical Sermon with 
Prospect for the Future.” At a public 
meeting that night at eight o’clock, Mr. 
Randall will preside, and the centennial 
address will be delivered by -Prof. Na- 
thaniel Schmidt of Cornell University. 

A centennial dinner will be given Mon- 
day, at 6.30 p.m., at the Aldine Club, Fifth 
Avenue Building. Melbert B. Cary of 
the Board of Trustees and the Anniver- 
sary Committee, will preside, and these 
leaders will speak: Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. 
Minot Simons, Dr. William TT. Crocker, 
Dr. Taraknath Das, James Welden John- 
son, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, J. Burnet 
Nash, Dr. Harvey Dee Brown, Rey. John 
Herman Randall, Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes. 


Assistant Minister at Pittsburgh 


Rev. A. R. Bartholomew has been en- 
gaged as assistant minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Bartholomew graduated from Grove City 
College in 1912. After teaching two years 
in a high school he entered the Western 
Theological Seminary, graduating in the 
class of 1917. From the Seminary he 
went to the Highland Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, where he served for three 
years as Assistant Minister. In 1920 he 
was called to the pastorate of the Beech- 
woods Presbyterian Church in Jefferson 
County, where he served four years. On 
December 28, 1924, he united with the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh. 


Denver Church to Broadcast 


The Unitarian Church in Denver, Col., 
will broadcast its Sunday morning service 
on March 15, at 11.45, from station KOA. 
The wave length is 323 meters. 
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Children’s Mission Cornerstone 
of Temporary Home is Found 


The Children’s Mission to Children has 
come into renewed possession of what is 
now the last relic of its Temporary Home, 
which formerly stood on Tremont Street, 
opposite Hollis and Common Streets, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The building was razed some 
time ago but it was only last week, with 
the final clearing away of the débris, that 
the canister, contained in the corner-stone, 
was discovered. , 

The copper box, a little larger than a 
brick, contains these articles:—A silver 
plate, fittingly engraved with the name of 
the Mission, its date of organization, 1849, 
and of incorporation, 1864; the names of 
ils original officers, and those at the date 
of the laying of the stone, July 12, 1866. 
These are followed by the names of archi- 
tect and contractors, and finally, Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, 
Alexander H. Bullock, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Frederick W. Lincoln, Jr., 
Mayor of Boston. 

Beneath the plate was the printed order 
of service for the occasion, including re- 
marks by the President, Albert Fearing, 
and prayer by Rey. E. 8S. Gannett, D.D. 
There is also the original prospectus of 
the Mission and its constitution printed 
in 1849, and next the appeal for funds for 
the new building. In an enyelope is a 
list of those who contributed the neces- 
sary $52,342.75. It is needless to say that 
many of these are names of Unitarians 
well remembered and respected to-day. 

There is a copy of the Boston Almanac 
and Guide of 1866 and the current issues 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Transcript, 
Advertiser, and Post. The Transcript, in 
its Wednesday edition, consists of four 
pages only, largely devoted to advertising 
and with news that must have been of 
great interest so soon after the close of 
the Civil War. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
is a four-page sheet somewhat larger than 
the Transcript and it bears in its mast- 
head, the name of Rey. S. W. Bush, as 
editor. His bent form and cheery smile 
are still well remembered by elder Unita- 
rians. The copy is in perfect condition, 
the paper fresh and white, the printing 
clean and precise. 

These things are reminders of an hon- 
orable past when the Temporary* Home 
was a model of its kind. The Mission was 
among the pioneers in the substitution of 
the family for the institution, beginning 
the boarding-out method approximately in 
1897 and finally closing the Home in 1907. 
To-day the Mission provides not only for 
the needy and neglected but is giving ex- 
pert help to little sufferers from the hos- 
pitals who need careful home nurture to 
supplement the work of the physicians 
and thus bring about permanent cure. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A public forum has been 
instituted by the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. The first meeting, February 9, 
was addressed by Rabbi Marius 8. Ran- 
son on “Anti-Jewish Propaganda in Amer- 
ica.” On February 23, there was a debate 
on America’s joining the League — of 
Nations. 
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cute What the @turchies Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work 


CINCINNATI, OHIO (First Protestant 
St. John’s).—At one of the best attended 
congregational meetings in many years, 
all organizations of the church reported 
all bills paid and a balance in the treas- 
ury. The report of the minister, Dr. 
Hugo G. Hisenlohr, containing several 
specific recommendations for the future 
work of the church, was referred to the 
Church Council for further consideration. 


_NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—It was reported 
that there had been an increase of sixty 
per cent. in church attendance under the 
preaching of Prof. Kirsopp Lake and: the 
parish work of Miss Ada Louise Bower. 
A vote of appreciation was extended to 
Professor Lake and Miss Bower. The 
membership of the church has increased 
25 per cent.; the membership of the Young 
People’s Religious Union 50 per cent., 
with an increase of 100 per cent. in at- 
tendance, and the Sunday-school has in- 
creased 30 per cent. in membership. It 
was also reported that the trust fund of. 
the church had increased materially. The 
Standing Committee reported an increase 
of 300 per cent. in pledges for the year’s 
work. Plans for the one-hundredth an- 
niversary celebration of the church were 
outlined. The following officers and mem- 
bers of committees were elected: R. B. 
Price, clerk; H. N. Loomis, treasurer ; 
and R. B. King, auditor; Standing Com- 
mittee, J. P. Fairchild, H. K. Whitaker, 
E. B. Currier ; Pew Committee, J. P. Fair- 
child, W. D. Mandell, Dana Pearson; 
Music Committee, Dr. F. E. Dow, Dr. 
L. O. Whitman, and Mrs. R. B. King; 
Cemetery Committee, Mrs. Mary Rice, 
Mrs. W. D. Mandell, and E. F. Stratton. 
A new committee, the Committee of Con- 
ference, was appointed as follows: H. K. 
Whitaker, Miss M. L. Oliver, Dr. F. E. 
Dow, Mrs. G. A. Elder, Dr. H. N. Loomis, 
and Mrs. Frank Lyman. 


Satem, Mass. (First Church)—Reports 
showed all societies of the church in ex- 
cellent condition. ‘The following officers 
were elected: Moderator, William D. 
Chapple; treasurer, Walter H. Trumbull; 
derk, Dr. William F. Strangman ; Stand- 
ing Committee for three years, Miss Grace 
A. Woodbury, Charles F. Ropes, and Na- 
thaniel P. Simonds; for two years, Rich- 
ard H. Wiswell; member of Board of 
Trustees for three years, Harrison M. 
Davis. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—After an address 
by Rey. Palfrey Perkins, the various or- 
ganizations reported progress. The treas- 
urer announced that all financial obliga- 
tions had been met, that a balance re- 
mained in the treasury, and that an 
amount had been added to the reserve 
fund. He also informed the meeting that 
the parish was now able to stand on its 
own feet financially, and that assistance 
from the American Unitarian Association 
would be discontinued. Officers were 
elected as follows: Ralph F. Symonds, 
chairman of the Board of ‘Trustees; 
James B. Noyes, trustee for three years; 


Miss Edith G. Fabens, trustee of the. 
Story Fund; Robert F. Homan and Ed- 
ward I. Walkley, auditors. 


Stow, Mass.—Reports of the trustees 
and treasurer showed the church to be 
in better financial condition than ever: 
before. A committee was chosen to pre- 
pare for the observance of the 225th an- 
niversary of the church. The following 
officers were elected: Frank R. Baker, 
clerk; M. Ella Wetherbee, treasurer; 
Charlotte F. Hearsey, collector; James P. 
King, auditor; Alfred G. Wilmot, John H. 
Wetherbee, Walter A. Moore, E. Ray 
Barnes, and Otto H. Geers, trustees. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—Encouraging  re- 
ports were given from the Board of Trus- 
tees and the various church societies. 
The newly organized Laymen’s League 
chapter reported that its first project, the 
putting on of the film “Evolution” had 
been successful in every way. Another 
new organization, the Evening Alliance, 
now numbering twenty-five young women, 
made a report. Miss Marion Fisher, who 
recently came to the church as parish 
assistant, reported an excellent increase 
in the Church School. A helpful letter 
from Rey. George F. Patterson, formerly 
minister of the church, was read. Trus- 
tees elected were: Monroe Shakespeare, 
Prof. W. E. Kiebler, Mrs. W. E. Praeger, 
and Miss Minnie Engel. The minister, 
Rey. Joseph P. MacCarthy, outlined the 
work for the coming year. 


Newton, Mass. (First Unitarian So- 
ciety )—These officers and trustees were 
elected: moderator, George H. Ellis; 
clerk, J. Mervin Allen; treasurer and col- 
lector, Francis Newhall; trustee, Her- 
bert L. Felton for term of five years. A 
committee of five was appointed, Leon B. 
Rogers, chairman, to consider amendments 
to the rules and by-laws of the Society. 
Members of the Standing Committee are 
Dr. Harold B. Chandler, Sumner Robin- 
son, Arthur Emmons Pearson, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Lane, Mrs. Donald Macomber. 


Quincy, Irn—Trustees elected were: 
Charles E. Lane, Samuel W. Eldred, Mrs. 
J. W. Westerman, Otto A. Mohrenstecher, 
Richard B. McCarl. Mr. McCarl, the new 
member, holds many important civic po- 
sitions in Quiney. All of the organiza- 
tions connected with the church were 
represented at the meeting and reported 
progress. Mrs. Anne Seger was re-elected 
secretary of the congregation. 


PoRTLAND, OrE.—Present at the meet- 
ing were 220 members, the largest attend- 
ance on record. ‘Trustees elected for 
three years were: Mrs. G. M. Allen, Mrs. 
Noble Wiley Jones, Clarence J. Young. 
At the first meeting of the new board, 
Ralph W. Wilbur was re-elected modera- 
tor; Charles W. Hayhurst was elected 
clerk, and Mrs. C. BE. Aitken assistant 
treasurer. William P. Olds will be treas- 
urer. 


Pato Arto, Catir—An increase in 
membership and financial support was 
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reported. In spite of unexpectedly heavy 
items for repairs, all obligations have 
been met. Rufus H. Kimball was elected 
trustee, and A. J. Engle and F. J. Stein- 
metz were re-elected. At a later meet- 
ing of the trustees, Mr. Kimball was 
elected president of the church, Mrs. 
Ruth M. Calderwood, clerk, and Miss 
Luna Hoskins, treasurer. 


SPOKANE, WaAsH.—Dr. Mary MacMillan 
Rodney and Miss Susan Frye were chosen 
to the Board of Trustees. Reports showed 
that a total of $5,084 had been raised 
during the year. 


Fircupure, Mass.—Rey. Howard A. 
Pease, the minister, reported about 200 
families in the parish, with 340 resident 
members. He reviewed the co-operation 
of the parish with the Student Christian 
Mission and spoke of the new interest 
aroused by the Laymen’s League preach- 
ing mission. It was announced that 
pledges had been made covering the 1925 
budget. Balances in the endowment fund, 
the special music fund, from 1925 pledges, 
and a general cash balance were reported. 
Among officers and committees chosen 
were: president of the Board of Trustees, 
Robert 8. Parks; trustee for three years, 
Mrs. Frederick: H. Thompson, Jr., and 
Richard Stiles; treasurer, Robert H. 
Bingham; Finance Committee, Percy M. 
McKittrick and Frederick W. Porter; 
Committee on Religious Education, the 
minister, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Andrews, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur ©. Gough, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry F. Grout, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Marshall, Miss Irene C. Cowles, Miss 
Isabel Dennett, with the teachers and 
officers of the school acting as ex-officio 
members. 


ToLEDO, On10.—Reports of these groups 
were read: Cradle Roll, the Kindergarten, 
the Church School, the Baby Church, the 
Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts, the Young 
People’s Society, the Masqueraders, Men 
and Boys, Professional and Business 
Women, the choir, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Women’s Alliance. To supply 
the vacancies on the Board of Trustees 
made by the retirement of Miss Florence 
Dority, Mrs. T. H. Mitchell, and Judge 
Austin, the following members were 
elected: Mrs. F. L. Geddes, Miss Myra 
Hanson, and Thomas Flynn. In grate 
ful recognition of her untiring service 
on the Board, Miss Florence Dority was 
unanimously elected an honorary member. 

At the close of the business meeting 
Mr. Kenneth McDougall, vice-president of 
the national Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
presented the plans of the League for the 
forthcoming Mission. 


New Organ is Dedicated 


An organ recital in dedication of the 
new instrument in the Community 
Church, New York City, was given by 
Clifford Demarest, organist and musical 
director, February 8. The program in- 
cluded the first performance of one of 
Mr. Demarest’s compositions, ‘Fantasia, 
‘Rip Van Winkle.’ ” 
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Mr. Lincoln in Middle West 
For Young People and League 


The Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Laymen’s League have appointed New- 
ton BE. Lincoln, of Boston, Mass., to serve 
as their joint representative in the Mid- 
dle West during the next four months. 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1895 and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston and at Harvard Col- 
lege. During the war he saw service over- 
seas with the 26th Division. ‘Thereafter 


he studied at the Massachusetts Agricul- 


tural College, from which he received the 
degree of B.S. in 1921, and served there 
as an instructor for one year. 

Mr. Lincoln has long been interested 
and active in the work both of the 
Y. P. R. U. and League. He acted as mis- 
sion secretary for the League last year, 
successfully directing missions at Augusta, 
Me., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dallas, Texas, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Pittsburgh, Pa., Salem, Mass., 
Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N.Y., Topeka, 
Kan., and Wilmington, Del. 

His first task has been to direct the 
Young People’s Mission being held in 
Davenport, Iowa, as the joint venture of 
the Y. P. R. U., the League, and the Uni- 
tarian churches of Davenport and Moline, 
Til. After March 15 he will make his 
headquarters at 105 South ‘Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. . 


Distinction for Mr. Belden 


Charles F. D. Belden, a well-known Uni- 
tarian, has just been nominated for the 
presidency of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to serve during the semi-centennial 
of the Association. This is equivalent to 
election. This is a signal honor to Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts inasmuch as no 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
while serving as head of that institution, 
has been thus honored since the first Presi- 
dent of the Association, Justin Winsor, 
in 1876. The Association now has some- 
fhing over 6,000 members composed of 
librarians and trustees scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada. The 
Association holds its annual meeting in 
the summer and in vyarious parts of 
America. The semi-centennial celebration 
will probably be held in Philadelphia, its 
first meeting place. The midwinter meet- 
ings are always held in Chicago. 

The entire development of the great 
library system of America, which leads 
the world, has taken place during the past 
fifty years. The Boston Public Library 
was the first free public city library sup- 
ported by taxation in the world, a library 
that for many years led in various forms 
of administration that have placed Ameri- 
ean libraries in the forefront. Boston 
ean boast of the first branch library, and 
it was in this institution that work with 
children was developed in its now gen- 
erally accepted form. 

Prior to Mr. Belden’s acceptance of the 
librarianship of the Boston institution he 
was for eight years librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. He was appointed 
by Governor Draper, in 1909, chairman of 
the Board of Free Public Libraries Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth, a posi- 
tion which he has held continuously since 
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that time. The Library Commission es- 
tablished in 1890 was the first of tne 
boards created to develop and extend li- 
brary work throughout the State. The 
majority of the states have followed the 


example of Massachusetts, and their work 


has been a great factor in the establish- 
ment and development of public libraries 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

Mr. Belden is enthusiastic over the 
latest movement of the National Associa- 
tion to further adult education through the 
public library, and is a member of a com- 
mission of seven to study and report on 
ways and means to further this far-reach- 
ing problem. Mr. Belden was for many 
years a resident of Cambridge, Mass., and 
is a member of the First Parish Church. 
At present he is a resident of Jamaica 
Plain, and attends the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Jamaica Plain. He is 
a member of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and is treasurer of the National 
Library Committee of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Louisville Church Broadcasts 


The First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Rev. Lon R. Call, minister. 
radiocasts monthly, at 4 o’clock on each 
third Sunday afternoon, a program from 
WHAS, radiophone station of the Cowrier- 
Journal and Louisville Times. Excellent 
results have followed, especially in re- 
guests for copies of the sermons broad- 
cast. The next service to be broadcast 
will be on March 15. 


Dr. Woelfkin at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the week-day services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week will be Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City. Dr. Woelfkin is minister of 
one of the leading Baptist churches in the 
country and is in all ways prominently 
identified with the interests of his denom- 
ination, as preacher, lecturer, officer, and 
author. Dr. Woelfkin will preach Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
March 17 to 20 inclusive, at 12.15 noon. 
There will be the usual organ recital on 
Monday, Mr. Robinson, organist, and eye- 
ning prayer at 4.30 on Wednesday. 


An Art and Religion Service 


The New England Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, with the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild co-operating, will hold 
a Lenten service in the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass., Monday evening, March 
16, at eight o’clock. There will be an ad- 
dress on “Art and Religion” by Morris 
Carter, director of the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum. The music will be 
sung by the vested choir of the church 
under the direction of Homer Humphrey, 
organist and choirmaster. The offertory, 
prelude, and postlude will be played by 
Miss Myrtle BE. Richardson, organist of 
the Robinson Memorial Church, Malden, 
Mass.; Thompson Stone, organist of the 
Wellesley, Mass., Congregational Church; 
and Raymond C. Robinson, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. The public is cordially 
invited. 
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These Students Will Make 
New Fields for Unitarianism 


How special work among university stu- 
dents is considered worth while by one 
church, was made clear by Rey. James 
W. Macdonald, in his report before the 
annual meeting of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Lincoln, Neb., the location of 
the University of Nebraska. Mr. Mac- 
donald said, in part: 

“Regarding our work among the univer- 
sity students, made possible through the 
generous appropriations from the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, supplemented 
by appropriations from the National 
Women’s Alliance: May I say that 
within the last four years, among the 
students who have attended our church 
during their university course, fifty-three 
have been publicly welcomed with appro- 
priate ceremony into our church member- 
ship. 

“Only sixteen of these were reared from 
childhood in association with this church; 
six others came to us from Unitarian 
churches in other cities; the other thirty- 
one came to us with non-Unitarian tra- 
ditions. Of course, a large proportion of 
these fifty-three have already left Lin- 
coln, and very few of the rest are likely to 
remain here after their university course 
is concluded. But that simply indicates 
that the influence of this church is not 
to be estimated by the list of permanent- 
residence membership or by the smallness 
of our congregation. The stimulating 
and liberalizing influence of this church, 


upon the religious impulses and thought ~ 


of the students who are attracted to our 
services during their sojourn at the uni- 
versity, constitutes the chief and most glo- 
rious justification for the maintenance of 
this church of liberal religion in this uni- 
versity town in the Middle-West.” 


Historical Address by English 
Visitor 
On Thursday, March 19, at 3 p.m., the 
Unitarian Historical Society will hold a 
public meeting in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., at which Rev. R. Nicol Cross, M.A., 
of Hampstead, London, will give an ad- 
dress on “The Rise of British Unitarian- 
ism.” This will be one of the first ad- 
dresses delivered in any of our churches 
by one of the distinguished British Uni- 
tarian visitors who are coming to this 
country for the Centenary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and should be 
of great interest to all our people. 


Bequests to Unitarian Interests - 


In the will of the late Helen F. Kimball 
of Brookline, Mass., are these bequests 
to Unitarian interests: Building Loan Fund 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
$5,000 ; 
(Unitarian) in Boston, Mass., $5,000; the 
Lend-a-Hand Society, $3,000. The will of 
Everett Paine of Marblehead, Mass., 
leaves $2,000 to the Unitarian Church in 
Marblehead. The Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches receives a bequest> of 
$2,000 in the will of Abbie F. Farmer. 


South Congregational Church — 
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The New Proctor Spirit 


STANLEY KELLEY 


Headmaster 


HE IMMENSITY of the problems of 

our age has made one of our most 
flexible contemporary minds say that we 
have in a large sense a race between 
education and catastrophe. What de- 
termines the race? Do we need more 
education? Not exactly, if by that you 
mean more subject matter. More money? 
Yes, we may need that to supply our 
schools with the best that our age can 
provide in equipment and personnel. But 
“matter” and money alone will not solve 
our problems. What, then, do we need? 
C. E. Montague in “Disenchantment” 
strikingly says: 

“You remember the little French towns 
which the pestle and mortar of war had 
so ground into dust, red and white, that 
each separate brick went back at last, 
dust to dust, to mix with the earth from 
which it had come. The very clay of them 

has to be put into mould and fired again. 

To some such remaking of bricks, some 

shaping and hardening anew of the most 

elementary, plainest units of rightness in 
action, we have to get back... .” 

Quite true! But the cold clay of “sub- 
jects,” endowments and students alone, 
even if pressed together, will not make 
bricks; they must be hardened in fire, 
and there is a hardening of character 
which we shall not get until men’s spirits 
have been fired by the flaming thought of 
God. ° 

Proctor Academy at Andover, New 
Hampshire, has started out under new 
leadership, in quest of just this sort of 
character that will stand any test. It 
has been part of our Unitarian heritage 
to foster the highest freedom and indi- 
vidual initiative in church and school, and 
“Proctor” is not forgetting the tradition. 

The Commonwealth of Proctor is self- 
governing. It makes it so much harder 
for students to violate laws they them- 
selves have passed. 

“Pessimism,” as Professor Dewey has 
said, “is a paralyzing doctrine,” and post- 
war pessimism, like other negative quali- 
ties, has given way at Proctor to a whole- 
some, sane, constructive outlook on life. 
Every student at Proctor is trained to 
live life rather than prepared for a liy- 
ing. According to “Mr. Dooley,” “it makes 
no difference what you teach a boy as 
long as he does not like it”; but rather 
than making boys learn rules for doing 
things that make no personal appeal to 
them, the effort at Proctor is to deepen 
and enlarge their world of imagination 
and thought. It is not enough for the 
teacher to see the purposes he has in 
view; these same ends must be presented 
to the students as desired ends, that is, 
motives to effort. 

Education, under the new régime at 
Proctor, is not considered in terms of 
“subjects,” but of the individual boy or 
girl. The main object is to discover and 
develop any natural ability that a boy 
may possess, and then enable him to dis- 

- cover things for himself. Boys are ex- 


pected at Proctor to do useful work, not 
only in the class room, but on the farm, 
in the laboratory, in the woodshed, or 
in the field. Newly opened, “The Com- 
monwealth of Proctor Bank” gives every 
student a chance to spend his money more 
wisely by keeping track of it, and ac- 
quaints him with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of having a check book. The 
compulsory attendance in court of all 
“citizens” of the Proctor commonwealth, 
gives them a practical knowledge of law 
and order, of civics, as applied in daily 
life. By doing at least an hour’s daily 
labor, Proctor students gain a knowledge 
of the dignity of toil. What is more, 
they learn to appreciate both work and 
leisure, and to engage habitually in both. 

Any boy, though neither brilliant nor 
talented, whose life is organized by a 
strong, clear purpose, will move steadily 
through the years of manhood, making 
every opportunity, every bit of experience, 
every achievement pay tribute to that 
purpose. There is not a human vocation 
which does not call for such singleness 
ofaim. When Jesus told the accomplished 
young ruler who had kept all the com- 
mandments that he still lacked one thing, 
we are led to believe that this one quality 
was not something to be acquired from 
the outside in addition to his other vir- 
tues. but rather a co-ordinated life, a 
singleness of purpose; for no matter what 
the task that confronts a man, the initial 
achievement is not the mastering of the 
task, but the mastering of the self, the 
“set of the soul’ to some worth while, 
sufficient goal. Proctor’s real aim, there- 
fore, is to enable young men and women 
to “set their sails’ for the voyage of life. 


One ship drives east, another drives west 

_ While the self-same breezes blow. 

’Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of the 
fates 
As we voyage along through life, 
’Tis’ the set of the soul that decides the goal 
And not the storm or the strife. © 


Priestly Conference Meeting 


The Joseph Priestly Conference will hold 
its annual meeting on Wednesday, April 
22, at Washington, D.C. The Conference 
will have a prize competition on the best 
essay written by a member of the Young 
People’s society on “One Hundred Years 
of Unitarianism, 1825-1925.” There will be 
two awards, each a trip to Star Island 
for a week, all expenses paid. - The essays 
are to be in the hands of the Secretary 
by April 15. 


Mr. Asquith for Centenary 


Herbert Asquith, formerly premier of 
England, who recently became the Earl of 
Oxford, will give the Hssex Hall lecture, 
June 4, in connection with the centenary 
celebration of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in London. 
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Personals 


Statistics on the church affiliations of 
members of Congress given out by the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church listed six as Unitarians, two sen- 
ators and four representatives. It did not 
publish the names, but they are as follows: 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island, 


and these representatives: Morton D. 
Hull, second IMlinois district; Robert 
Luce, thirteenth Massachusetts, L. A. 


Frothingham, fourteenth Massachusetts; 
and Daniel A. Reed, forty-third New 
York. 


At the age of ninety-seven, Charles 8. 
Peterson of Green Harbor, Mass., died on 
February 5. He was for many years 
identified with the Grace Chapel Society 
of Green Harbor, and rendered signal 
service on the committees. 


Roland W. Boyden has been elected 
President of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Boyden is a trustee of 
THE CHRISTIAN Register. He is known 
throughout the world as the unofficial 
delegate of the United States to the Rep- 
arations Commission of the Peace Con- 
ference during the Wilson administration 
and a part of the Harding administration. 


Dr. Slaten Heads Conference 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, has 
been elected president of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian Conference, to succeed the late 
Prof. William Herbert Carruth. Miss 
Irene Rode, a vice-president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, has been chosen 
to take Dr. Slaten’s place on the Confer- 
ence Board of Directors. 


New League Chapter 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
sent a charter to the new Follen chapter 
at Hast Lexington, Mass. Officers of the 
chapter are president, Charles H. Scho- 
field; vice president, William S. Wilson; 
secretary, Henry F. Peabody; treasurer, 
Harold B. Needham; executive committee, 
Charles H. Spaulding, Chester E. Earle, 
Edgar W. Harrod. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Lae following hotels are ciate of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Pe eT ee Te Ten et 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
POSH ULSI Ue LLL 
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If religion means 
MUCH 

to you, live so 

that it will mean 

MUCH 

to others 


Cross Word Puzzles Used 


Cross word puzzles, composed of words 
in current lessons, are being used with 
considerable suecess in one department 
of the West Side School of Religion, West 
Side Unitarian Church, New York City. 
Under the superintendenecy of Warren M. 
Blodgett, graduate student of Union 
Theological Seminary and candidate for 
the doctor’s degree in religious education, 
this school has recently grown from a 
registration of thirty-five to eighty-four 
pupils. Only trained 
teachers are employed and adequate sal- 
aries are paid. 


Early Alliance History Told 


The Chicago Associate Alliance was en- 
tertained at its February meeting, Febru- 
ary 12, by the Alliance of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, Il., where Rev. Fred 
Merrifield is the minister. Rey. Eleanor 
Gordon gave an informing and entertain- 
ing account of the early history of the 
organization of Unitarian women nearly 
fifty years ago. An animated discussion 
followed. 


New York City.—In order that Mrs. 
Alice Foote MacDougall might take back 
to Italy enough money to enable Signor 
and Signora Puglisi to open rooms for 
one year for the dissemination of liberal 
religion in Genoa, the Alliance of All 
Souls Church arranged an entertainment 
in the new Loggia of the Piazetta. Mrs. 
MacDougall is chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee of All Souls Alliance, 
and during a recent visit to Italy she had 
many interviews with Signor and Signora 
Puglisi in Florence, where they are doing 
effective work in promoting liberal reli- 
gious ideas. 


Refugees—The Crime of History 
(Continued from page 244) 


been settled in mining regions and left to 
fend for themselves, without homes, with- 
out food and clothing, without the means 
to make a livelihood. Their eminent des- 
tiny is extermination by the torturing 
processes of nature. On the other hand, 
in Greece the immediate needs of the 
refugees are left unsatisfied, the British 
loan being devoted strictly to perma- 
nent settlement purposes. How many of 
the hundreds of thousands will live to 
play their part in that settlement? In 
Bulgaria the will and the thought are 
effective, but the money with which to re- 


and experienced. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie. 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Cuicago, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewtuey, Headmaster 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pux.D. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Mead 

and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville.. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. ’ 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada’ 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation. among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- ~ 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 

THE UNION 

48 BOYLSTON STREET 

F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS, 


The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. ‘ 

A Centre for the education of youth and adults in 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship.”’ 


Cuaries L. DpNormanpiB, President 
Freperick J. Soune, Director 


establish the refugees is tragically lack- 
ing. And so it goes. The migration of 


the nations in our own day is the worst turing the Old World.” 


in the records of human suffering. Tell 
America about the scourge that is tor- 


per 
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1825-1925 


Beginning 
A New 
Century 


Since that historic night in May, 1825, when a handful of Unitarian 
' ministers and laymen met in the vestry of Dr. Channing’s church in 
Boston and organized the American Unitarian Association, our free 
fellowship has maintained a consistent growth and exerted tremendous 


influence. 


: - To-day we count 427 parishes and 347 active ministers. A gain in a 

year of 11,561 brings our constituency to 108,910. The various 

churches own property valued at more than $25,000,000. Last year 
they raised oe 280, 320. 


‘To their fae enterprise, the American Unitarian Association, 
they contributed directly only $54,905.47. The first century draws 

~toaclose. There is yet time to insure a good beginning for the second 
century. Contributions made now will be put to work next year; 
the Association annually obligates itself in advance. 


Let Us Celebrate the Centenary by Doubling Our Contributions! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


[ PLEASANTRIES _ | 


“Liza, you remind me fo’ all the world 
of brown sugar.” “How come, Sam?” 
“You am so sweet and so unrefined.”— 
Ohio State Journal. 


O chemist of skill investigate— 
Answer this query of mine; 

I think I know what Carbonate— 
But where did Iodine?—Tit-Bits. 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do 
they mean by college-bred? Is it different 
from any other kind of bread?’ “My 
son,” said the father, “it is a four-years’ 
loaf.’—Evansville Crescent. 


John Barrymore is appearing in “Ham- 
let” in London, and England may return 
the compliment by sending Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson over to play “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” in New York.—Life. 


Contributor: “I hope you are carrying 
out those ideas I wrote you about.” Edi- 
tor: “Did you meet the office boy with the 
waste-paper basket?” Contributor: “Yes.” 
Editor: “Well, he was carrying them out.” 
—Congregationalist. 


Said a snail as it climbed up a tree: 
“T’d fly if I was but a bee!” 
Said a bee with a buzz: 
“Tf you were, not you ‘was’— 
But you can’t, and I am, don’t you see?” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


In ease of need try this: In Persia 
they have a story about two beggars who 
had a disagreement as to the number of 
hairs in their asses’ hide. Said one to 
the other, “There are exactly three mil- 
lion.” “Brother, was the reply, ‘How do 
you know?” “No matter how I know,” 
came the rejoinder, “if you don’t believe 
me, count them.” 


A colored man who was so singularly 
lazy as to be quite a problem professed 
to be converted in a revival. His asso- 
ciates in the church were anxious to 
know whether he would now bestir him- 
self and go to work. The negro attended 
a meeting and offered a prayer in which 
occurred the petition, “Use me, Lord, use 
me—in an advisory capacity !”—The 
Churchman. 


A little girl returned home to her par- 
ents after taking her musical examin- 
ation. They asked her how she had got 
on. “Very well, I think,’ she answered. 
“What was the examiner like?’ “Quite 
a nice man—and so religious.” “Reli- 
gious! How could you tell?” “In the 
middle of one of my pieces he put his 
head in his hands and said, ‘Oh, heavens! 
Oh, heavens!’ very reverently.”—Metho- 
dist Recorder. 


A man with an uncanny mania for jug- 
gling with figures produced pencil and 
paper and said to a friend: “Put down 
the number of your living brothers. Mul- 
tiply it by two. Add three. Multiply the 
result by five. Add the number of 
living sisters. Multiply the result by ten. 
Add the number of dead brothers and 
sisters. Subtract one hundred and fifty 
from the result.” The friend did it. 
“Now,” said the other with a cunning 
smile, “the right-hand figure will be the 
number of deaths, the middle figure the 
number of living sisters, and the left- 
hand figure the number of living broth- 
ers.” And so it was.—Tit-Bits. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. , 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WOOLENS—Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F, A. Packard, Box H, 
Camden, Me. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


BEST CHUM Boy or Girl can have is ST. 
NICHOLAS! Entertaining, informative, in- 
spirational for Boys and Girls from 9 to 16 
years. Better start ST. NICHOLAS now. For 
Fifty Years a Favorite. Published monthly, 
$4.00 yearly. Remit to W. H. BEST, Box 265, 
Oak Park, IIL. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GRAPE BELT in western 
New York is one of the wealthiest farming 
and fruit-growing sections in the United 
States. Farming actually pays. Best homes. 
Many with natural gas, electricity, and flowing 


water. Fine locations near Lake Brie and 
Lake Chautauqua. Paved roads. Summer re 
sorts. Markets. All the social advantages of 


prose ny towns. N. Y. Farm Acency, Westfield, 


POSITION WANTED 


LADY—age twenty-three, B. A. University of 
Nebraska, teaching experience, two years, de- 
sires position as tutor in New Hngland sum 
mer camp, I., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CAMPS 


POCONO PINES CAMP—For boys. Pocono 
Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating mountains 
(2,000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh 
vegetables and milk. Catalog. J. EH. CALHOUN, 
5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Electricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLANCHE Dennes, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Bmeritus. Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 A.M. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 a.M., 
Chureh Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
‘ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Mr. Speight, 
March 15, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 


. ISNSaNTASTIAN PARISH PAPERS 


Any church, scliool or class can 
: publish a parish paper by using our 
Hi} co-operative plan. A parish paper 
| fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
CR. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


- TEMPLE TOURS 


Rev. William Channing Brown will conduct party 
on European sight-seeing and pleasure tour, sailing 
on Rochambeau from New York, June 17. Will 

visit homes of the builders of Democracy and 
founders of liberal Religion in France, i 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Holland, 
and England. Persons attending B. F. U. A. Cen- 

tenary may join party in Paris, June 26th. Write 
for itinerary to: 


22 Walnut Avenue, Woodlawn, Wheeling, W. Va. 


<a: 


